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To the RtcyuT REVEREND 


Dx ROBERT LOWTH, 


BISHOP of OxrFoRD. 


My Lov, 

HO” the Author and the Publiſher of 

this little Ess ay will probably be 

ever unknown to your Lordihip, yet the 
deſign of the Wok being to illuſtrate 
one of the fineſt pieces of the Hebrew 
Poetry, and the Publication intended to 
aſſiſt real merit, it 1s hoped your Lord- 
ſhip will not be offended at ſeeing your- 
ſelf thus publickly addreſſed without your 
leave being firſt aſked. If the Wor x 
meets with your Lordſhip's approbation, 
it need not fear obtaining that of the va- 
luable part of the learned world ; and it 


will certainly be a ſatisfaction to yourſelf 
tO 


—Uä—äẽ ] == 
— 


”__ ——— 


(<7 
to think you are, even without deſign, 
adding one good Work more to thoſe you 
have already done for Mankind, by your 


very learned Performances. I am with 
all due regard, 


Mr LORD, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 


| Moſt humble ſervant, 


Edin. March 15. 
1775. 


TRE AUTHOR. 


ThE Reader is deſired to obſerve, that 
the New Tranſlation remarked upon in 
the following Introduction and Notes, is 
publiſhed by an anonymous author, and 
printed in London, for R. and J. Dodſ- 
ley in Pall-mall, anno 1764. 


OBSERVE allo that the two capital let- 
ters A. B. are, for brevity ſake, made uſe 
of to expreſs the Author of Obſervations 
on divers Paſſages of Scripture, Oc. See 
note, p 9. And the letters C. D. ſtand 
for Dr Gill's Explanation of this divine 
Song. 
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E R B A T A. 


Page 10. Line 16. For learned read learning. 


32. 24. For vol. read verſe. 
46. 5. For VI. 2. read V. 2. 
49. 22. For while read which. 
62. ult. read a chief. 

72. 21. read we fee. 


79. — For note 45. read 46. 
102. 24. read nor [JON | 


106. 22. For various read ſerious, 

112. to. For or read and. 

115. penult. For look read lock. 

118. 14. read protections. 

137. 3. after which, inſert double commas. 
143 21. For 64. read 67. 

175. 12. read deſintereſſement. 


The double commas in the introduction, containing 
quotations from the New Tranſlation, are ſometimes 
milplaced : but the ſenſe is not otherwiſe affected there- 
by. And ſo likewiſe, p. 79. ch. I. 1. they are put to the 
text inſtead of the Paraphraſe. 

Errors in pointing, which do not hurt the ſenſe, the in- 
telligent reader will correct for himſelf. 
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Rxwo. and DEAR SIR, 


S you know I was eyer 4 great admirer of the 
poetical Books of Scripture, and particularly of 
the SONG of SOLOMON, you may ſuppoſe I was plea- 
ſed with hearing of a New Tranſlation of that Book; 
and, as I am always ready to truſt. you with my thoughts 
on every intereſting ſubject, I ſhall make no apology for 
troubling you with the following pages, which had 
never been wrote, if the author, whoſe work I have 
ſent you, had not led the way, and ſuggeſted thoughts, 
which brought on others, and: opened my eyes to ſee 


| beauties, which had before eſcaped me: For all which 


I am much obliged. « 

Bur tho' this New Tranſlation of Canticles illuſ- 
trates ſeveral paſſages, and may, upon the whole, be of 
great uſe to ſuch as ſeek for inſtruction, it is, how- 
ever, to my apprehenſion, both defective and faulty 


in ſeveral reſpects: Defe&ive, in that the author 


runs into looſe paraphraſes, and departs widely from 
received interpretations, without explaining ſufficient- 
ly, either the difficulties in the text, or the authori- 
ties on which he proceeds; ſee chap. VI. 4, 5, 9, 12, 
13; chap. VII. 6, 12; chap. VIII. 5;—faulty, in 
that, intending to clear this beautiful Poem from the 
falſe charge of indecency, he himſelf gives freſh 
occaſion for that charge; ſee p. 19. and 20. of Intro- 

A duction; 


: 5 
duction; 2 3. 25. 28. 32. 34. of the Commentary; 
and p. 5 57. 72. 75+ 76. 83. 85. of Annotations. 
Bur I do not mean to be ſevere upon the author. 

To underſtand, and throughly taſte the delicate ex- 
preſſions of this inimitable Poem would require the 
chaſte ideas of an angel, with a tenderneſs even paſ- 
fing the love of women ; by which expreſſion of 
David's I underſtand. that love which women feel, 
not that which is felt for them ; for there is certainly 
a degree of tenderneſs, a delicacy of ſentiment, and, 
I think, a chaftity and innocency, in the diſpoſitions 
of a woman, whoſe ideas have not been ſullied by im- 
proper books, or fooliſh! converſations, of which men 
have generally no notion. The unbounded licen- 
tiouſneſs of this and many other ages has made it al- 
moſt impoſſible for men to come any thing towards 
years of diſcretion, without ſuch a knowledge of vice, 
in theory at leaſt, as muſt render them incapable of 
a proper command over their imaginations ; for want 
of which they are ever inclined to indulge a ludicrous 
wantommeſs of expreflion, whenever ſuch ſubjects as 
this are to be conſidered ; and therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding their improved education, tho? carried even 
as far as the knowledge of the original language, they 
are molt unfit to render, with ſuitable tendernefs and 
delicacy, the ſentiments of a virgin-bridegroom, ſuch 
as Solomon probably was when he wrote this beau- 
tiful Poem : and they are ſtill more unfit to expreſs 


the love of God, which paſſes all knowledge; of 


Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, the heavenly Bride-groom, whom Solomon in 
this Poem is certainly meant to repreſent. The other 
ſex, beſides the diſadyantages under which they la- 
hour from want of the original and other languages, 
which, they ſeldom underſtand, have in themſelves 
ſeveral diſpoſitions, which prevent their entering in- 
to the uſeful inſtructions conveyed i in this Poem, even 
where, the chaſtity and tenderneſs above-mentioned 
is found. The characteriſtic of the bride in this 
Poem is humility; and I need not ſay how contrary 
to that amiable diſpoſition is the whale turn of fe- 
male education. If we tell our daughters that wo- 
man was made for man, (for an help- mate for him, I 
mean, not for a mere inftrument of his pleaſure,) they 
laugh; and if we put chem! in mind that their glory 
is to obey, they think within themſelves how com- 
mon it is for the paſſions or weakneſſes of men to in- 
vert this, rule. The eaſtern ladies indeed, and the 
women among favage nations, know what ſubjection 

but then they know it not under its proper re- 
0 they are ſlaves, moſt abjectly ſo, in many 


reſpects; and from the ſhameful accounts we read of 


their behaviour under ſuch circumſtances, we form 
very falſe ideas of female ſubjection, and are moſt 
unfit. to enter into the delicate touches in the cha- 
racters of the bride and bridegroom. of the Canticles; 
where the. dignity of the huſband is kept up with 
the preateſt tenderneſs of affection; and the ſub- 


milſion of the wife is joined with the confidence of 


friend- 
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friendſhip. No wonder therefore that this book 
has been fo frequently miſunderſtood and miſre- 
preſented ; and that this author in particular, to 
whom I acknowledge myſelf and the world, notwith- 
ſtanding, much obliged, ſhould have been too much 
influenced by the prejudices of others, as well as his 
own: but ſo it is, One ſtriking inſtance of this we 
find in an expreſſion, on which he ſeems to dwell 
with pleaſure ; I mean pages 32. and 34. of the In- 
troduction, her virgin airs laid aſide.” —Does he 
then, like the looſer part of his ſex, and too many 
others, who ſhould be more candid ; does he, I ſay, 


| conſider the modeſt diſtreſſes of a young innocent 


maiden, unconſcious, not only of guilt, but of every 
looſe incitement to it, as the effect of art and affecta- 
tion? Can any thing be more cruel and unjuſt than 
ſuch a ſuppoſition ? How many modeſt brides, like 
her in the Canticles, have wiſhed that the object of 
their tender affections were any thing to them but a 
lover, that they might thew their fondneſs and eſteem 
without reſtraint, and not be ſuſpected of any wanton 
diſpoſition, or impatience to try the married ſtate. 
J will not ſay what the practice of vice may produce, 
nor what ideas may be forced upon a young mind, by 
novels and indecent plays ; but I am perſuaded, where 
the natural diſpoſition is chaſte, (which, I believe, it 
commonly is,) and where the education has been mo- 
deſt, a woman gives the moſt generous proof of eſteem 
and affection of which human nature is capable, when 

ſhe 


LE: | 


ſhe puts herſelf into the power of an huſband : And 
how muſt the delicacy and tenderneſs of ſuch a mind 
be ſhocked, if ſhe thinks herſelf ſuſpected of art and 
diſſimulation, and an endeavour to conceal a wanton 
diſpoſition ; and finds that the unkind thought ariſes 
from a looſeneſs of carriage in the perſon, to whoſe 
will ſhe has ſubjected herſelf, and in whom ſhe ex- 
pected to find nothing but kindneſs, confidence and 
protection? The Author of the book of Canticles, 
(for Solomon, as the reſt of the Prophets, was only 
the inſtrument,) the Author, I ſay, was not a man, 
but he who judges right; not from appearances, nor 
from any irregular motion in his own breaſt, as man 
does, but who knows the inmoſt thoughts of his frail 
imperfect creatures, and has expreſſed them with the 
moſt delicate touches of nature : And I think one a- 
mong many proofs of the Scriptures having a divine 


original, is, their being every where ſo entirely free 


from every prejudice of time, country, age, ſex, or 
way of life; whereas ſuch prejudices are found in 
every human compoſition. 

BuT while we juſtify the bride in the Canticles 
from art and affectation, let her not be left charged 
with indelicacy of exprefſion, on account of the ſim- 
ple plainneſs of her language, nor let a force be put 


upon her words, to bring them to ſuit with our 
ideas. I would make it a rule in this book to take 


every word in the moſt modeſt ſenſe it will bear, be- 


cauſe I believe that was the ſenſe intended: Yet 
that 


4 

that muſt not be carried ſo far, as to give a forced 
ſenſe to every expreſſion, which appears to us inde- 
cent, or which does not found well in our languape, 
Allowance muſt be made for the, ſimplicity of ancient 
times, when modeſty was in. their thoughts and ac- 
tions; and things harmleſs in themſelves were ſpo- 
ken of without-offence : Whereas with us chaſtity is 
too often confined to our words only; and we are 
therefore more cautious in our expreſſions, becauſe a 
wanton imagination is ever ready to turn them to a 
bad ſenſe. When Ezekiel deſcribes the helpleſs 
ſtate, of Jeruſalem under the image of a new born 
babe, &c. he uſes words which raiſe a bluſh in the 
reader, becauſe he expoſes the infirmities of human 
nature in a manner-not uſual with us:. Yet one can- 
not ſay there is a wanton expreſſion in that whole ac- 
count. The ideas may be diſpleaſing, but they are 
noways unchaſte in themſelves; and if the reader 
finds any ſuch ariſe in his mind upon reading that 
chapter, the Song of Soloman, or a few other paſ- 
ſages in Scripture, he mult own, if candidly diſpoſed, 
that ſuch ideas were already in his mind; and he 
might probably trace their origin to the heathen 
poets. Nature, for wife and very obvious reaſons, 
has implanted ſtronger paſſions in one ſex than in 
the other: But it is great pity that the education of 
men ſhould add ſtrength to theſe, inſtead of admini- 
ſtring arms to ſubdue them. Man from the begin- 


ning was intended to be confined to one wife, as 
appears 


ratio 
ſtanc 
that, 
and: 
ry m. 
and 


© 


$492] 
appears from the firſt inſtitution of marriage: And, 
if ſcripture did not point it out, reaſon ought; for 
by the proportion of births and deaths” amonꝑ the 
ſexes, it is plain, that, if one woman only is allotted 
to each man, there will till be a deficiency of the fe- 
male ſex; For this reaſon, in conntries where poly- 
amy has prevailed, the equality has been preſerved 
by an infamous practice, condemned, difcouraged, 
and, T think, abſolutely forbid by the law of Moſes. 
It is true, the Hebrews were allowed to have more 
chan one wife: But it does not appear to have been 
a prevailing caſtom. Moſes, (ſays the Son of God,) 
allowed it for the hardneſs of their hearts; and I 
ſuppoſe we may add, alſo on account of the bad ex- 
amples they were ſurrounded with; and becauſe of 
the advantage ariſing, (by the converſion of female 
ſlaves), towards increaſing a nation deſigned to be 
numerous as the fand; and for fpreading the true re- 
ligion among heathen nations. Tf man then was de- 
ſigned to be confined to one wife, he ought certainly 
to be taught that chaſtity is a neceſſary virtue, and 
highly to be reverenced. Women grow old much 
ſooner than men; many accidents may oblige a ſepa- 
ration; the law of God enjoins it in ſeveral circum- 
ſtances; nay nature itſelf points out the fame; ſo 
that, upon the whole, a great reverence for chaſtity, 
and a command over the paſſions is neceſſary for eve- 
ry man who would live according to the will of God, 
and the diftates of reaſon, even in a married ſtate. 
1 But 


1 1 


But, on the contrary, a modern education ſeems cal- 


culated to add ſtrength to the corruption of mankind ; 


and a looſe indulgence in thoughts, words, and actions, 
is accounted the privilege of the wiſer and more ex- 
cellent ſex. However criminal Solomon became in his 
old age, it is probable he was educated in a very difte- 
rent manner; was inſtructed in the law of God; and 
{till retained the ſimplicity and innocency of his youth 
at the time this poem was wrote : And therefore no 
unchaſte meaning muſt be given to his words; but 
they muſt ever be taken in the plain obvious ſenſe, 
as the effuſions of an heart indulging the firſt motions 
of an innocent tender paſſion. If it be objected that 
this could not be Solomon's firſt eſpouſals becauſe Pha- 
raoh's daughter was his firſt wife ; and that this could 
not be her, on account of her being repreſented as 
a ſimple ſhepherdeſs, as having led a laborious life, 
been under oppreſſion, - &c. and becauſe there is 
mention of a mother as preſent through the whole 
ſcence of action; let it be remembered that the 
whole is ſuppoſed here to be a poetie fiction, though 
celebrating a real marriage, and in a manner not un- 
ſuitable to the manners of the times; ſo that though 
the mother of the bride might be as far off as Egypt, 


yet, with great propriety, and with pleaſure to the 


bride, ſne might be repreſented as preſent at the 
nuptials. But, after all, it is not poſitively ſaid in 
Scripture that Pharaoh's daughter was the firſt bride 
of Solomon, though it ſeems probable the was, as 
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will appear, I think, to any one that conſiders 
the ſeveral texts where the is mentioned. See Note 
17. 

BuT to return to the author of the New Tranſla- 
tion : The chief thing, I think, which has miſled him, 
is too much regard for the accounts given of the cu- 
ſtoms of the modern Jews, and too much attention 
to the manners of the Arabs and other eaſtern na- 
tions. It is certain, from a conſideration of theſe, ſe- 
veral things in the Scripture may be cleared up ; but 
undoubtedly both this author, and another late wri- 
ter [*1.] have carried compariſons of this fort much 
too far. Let it be conſidered that Aſia is an ex- 
tent of country at leaſt five times greater than Eu- 
rope ; that it is inhabited by a great variety of na- 
tions, amongſt whom, as well as in other parts of the 
world, the modern Jews are diſperſed ; that the 


' Whole face of the country has, at different periods, 


been overturned, which muſt neceſſarily have intro- 
duced a great change of manners : I will, as to mo- 
dern times, mention only the great revolutions oc- 
caſioned in the ſeventh century by the followers of 
Mahomet ; and thoſe almoſt as great, and yet more 
ſudden, in the twelfth, by the Tartars under Gengis 

B and 


* 1. Author of Obſervations on divers paſſages of 


0 Scripture, placing many of them in a light altogether 
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new, grounded on circumſtances, &c. Printed for T. 
Field, London, 1764. 
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and his deſcendents : So that, inſtead of judging of 
the manners of the antient Hebrews, near three thou- 
ſand years ago, from thoſe of the modern Jews or 
eaſtern nations, it ſhould be matter of ſurpriſe ro find 
ſo many of the cuſtoms mentioned in Scripture yet 
retained, We muſt not therefore ſuppoſe a reſem- 
blance where there is none, or an entire ſameneſs of 
manners in other reſpects, becauſe ſome few lines may 
be traced ; eſpecially where the modern cuſtoms have 
in them any thing indecent or barbarous, or feem in 
any way offenſive to modeſty, gentleneſs of manners 
or politeneſs, great traces of all which we find in 
the tranſactions related in the Bible, tho? joined with 
a becoming ſimplicity. | 

WHAT has the marriage of Solomon to do with the 
infamous practice of the Jews of Galillee, who (in the 
molt antient times) were particularly noted for being 
intermixed with the. heathen nations among whom 
they dwelt and learned their manners ? Is there the 
leaſt word in this whole Poem, except the perverted 
paſſage in the ſixth Eclogue, to countenance ſuch an 
unnatural practice as is mentioned, page 192 Con- 
cerning this very place, the author owns, page 32. 
chat it is not evident whether the words upon which 
he builds, belong to the bride-maids, or to the ſons 
of the bride- chamber; and if they do not evidently 
appcar to belong to the latter, I humbly think it very 
abſurd to introduce ſpeakers, (no where elſe men- 


tioned through the whole poem, ) only to counte- 


nance 
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nance an indecent ſuppoſition; eſpecially as he allows, 
page 17. that © A ſtriking difference may be ob- 
« ſerved between the marriage rites occaſionally 
«© mentioned in the Goſpel, and thoſe obſerved by 
« the Jews at preſent,” Several marriages are re- 
corded. in the Old Teſtament ; but in no one of them 
is there the leaſt appearance of ſuch a cuſtom as the 
author ſuppoſes; in ſome there are poſitive proofs of 
the contrary. Jacob's marriage with Leah in parti- 
cular ſuppoſes ſuch fence, modeſty and privacy, as 
might be an example to Chriitians. As for the paſ- 
ſage, Deut. XX11. 15. &c. there is no proof that the 
fact was to © be made known in the moſt public and 
« notorious manner ;” p. 28. Such teſtimony was 
only admitted where a woman's reputation, and her 
life even was at ſtake : And beſides, it is not likely 
that ſuch a trial as is there mentioned ſhould often, 
if ever, happen; becauſe, if the charge was falſe, the 
accuſing huſband expoſed himſelf to puniſhment. The 
proceeding there required, is a direct proof that no 
ſuch witneſles, as the author ſuppoſes, were admitted 
by the antient Hebrews; for elſe recourſe would cer- 
tainly have been ordered to be had to their teſti- 
mony ; nay, it ſeems plain, that even the parents of 


the bride were not preſent where this author can be 


content to introduce the young companions of the 
bridegroom; for they are not called upon to give 
teſtimony to a matter of fact as witneſſes, but to pro- 
duce fuch tokens as they had received, moſt probab- 

ly 
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ly from the huſband, with an acknowledgment that 
he had found their daughter pure and chaſte ; a teſ- 
timony, from which if he afterwards went back, and 
publickly flandered his wife, he deſerved to be pu- 
nithed ſeverely. Obſerve alſo that the ſuppoſed ad- 
mittance of the companions is placed five days after 
the marriage. The cafe, in ſhort, with regard to mar- 
riage ſeems to be this: As it was inſtituted in the 
ſtate of innocence, and God himſelf was pleaſed to 
beitow the parental benediction, it is probable that 
even then it was an inſtituted emblem of the love of 
God to his creatures, with whom, from the firſt, he 
condeſcended to enter into covenant. Though the 
corruption introduced by the fall of man degraded all 
his actions; yet ſtill, as the married ſtate was to be 
the means of preſerving the human race, and the 
ſource of all the comforts of ſociety, it was fit to keep 
up the dignity of it; and therefore the glorious pri- 
vileges allowed it from the firſt were not recalled ; 
and, when the law was given, the holineſs of its in- 
ſtitution was fenced with a peculiar care. For this 
reaſon ſevere laws were made againſt the violators of 
chaſtity ; and the virgin that willingly ſuffered her. 
ſelf to be polluted was puniſhed with death: So were 
the adulterers and adultereſſes, even where the wo. 
man was only betrothed to an huſband ; only where 
they were ſlaves, their lives were ſpared, as being 
the property of the maſter. But this was not all: 
the good name of her who was to repreſent the 

| ſpouſe 
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ſpouſe of Chriſt, was carefully to be preſerved. For 


this reaſon, the man who married a virgin, did, (pro- 
bably in the preſence of her parents, or other pro- 
per witneſſes,) acknowledge, as the bridegroom in 
the Canticles ſeems to do, that he had received her 
pure and undefiled ; for though this ceremony is not 
mentioned in any other place of Scripture, yet, as is 
before obſerved, the paſſage, Deut. xx. ſuppoſes 
it. But, whether it were ſo or not. the fevere ſen- 
tence. on the woinan, (if found guilty,) commanded 
in this place; and the puniſhment of the man, if a 
{landerer, ſhew the extreme care taken to vindicate 
the honour of women before marriage. Their good 
names were alſo to be preſerved after marriage with 
the utmoſt care; and therefore, in caſe of any jea- 
lous ſuſpicion, the Almighty was pleaſed to interpoſe 
by a miracle, and, where no other means could be found 
to clear up the matter, himſelf to puniſh the guilty, 
and to clear the innocent; leaving the jealous huſ- 
band, in this latter caſe, to the reproaches of his own 
conſcience ; probably becauſe inflicting any puniiſli- 
ment on him would deter men from ſeeking tur a 
method of trial ſo much for the advantage of the 
woman ; and betides, that his fault was not 'vulun- 
tary, as in the former caſe, when, after owning he 
had received a virgin to wife, he brought up an evil 
report againſt her. I am ſenſible people may amuſe 
themſelves in ſtarting more queſtions on this ſul jet, 
all very needleſs, and which may all be thus aniwer- 

ed; 


1 1 
ed; That God, who vouchſafed to protect the inno- 


cent in one caſe, would probably take care to vindi- 


cate ſuch in every other circumſtance. The men- 


tion of the text in this place was only to ſhew how 


unfit it is for the purpoſe for which the author quotes 

it. | 
ANOTHER indelicacy in the author's account of 
this Poem amazes me in a perſon of ſo much taſte. 
It is page 20. where he ſuppoſes the watchmen, men- 
tioned chap. v. 9. to be the eunuchs of the palace 
and to be impowered “ in antient times (becauſe 
t they are ſo in the ſeraglios at prefent) to give their 
& lovely miſtreſſes a ſtripe or two.“ There is an ex- 
preſs proviſion, Exod. xxl. 8. as to a woman fold 
by her father; and Deut. xxI. 14. as to a captive 
taken in war: That ſuch, when taken to wife, ſhall 
no longer be conſidered as ſlaves; if they pleaſe not, 
they ſhall go free. What compariſon can we then 
make between Hebrew wives, who were commonly 
free born, (to ſay nothing of Solomon's wives, Who 
were princeſſes,) and the female ſlaves of an eaſtern 
monarch, which are bought and fold at pleafure ? 
Beſides it does not appear from Scripture, that the 
manners of the Hebrews with regard to women, any- 
wiſe reſembled thoſe of the modern Tures or Indian 
Nabobs: Even virgins might rejoice in the dance: 
We find Deborah, a propheteſs, going with the 
army ; Abigail, a woman of quality, coming out to 
meet David: The Shunamite, a great woman, going 
openly 
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0 openly with a man- ſervant to the Prophet: And, in 
— ſhort, there 1s not the leaſt ſign of that jealous diſpo- 
wm ſition, ſo notorious amongſt the modern eaſtern na- 
W tions, nor any of its conſequences to be obſerved 
es JF through the accounts of the Hebrew nation, even 
Z down to the times of the goſpel, through a ſeries of 
of two thouſand years and more. And in particular 
te. thoſe infamous inſtruments of tyranny, ſo common 
It T now in the eaſt, were probably unknown among the 
ej 7} Hebrews, unleſs perhaps under ſome of the worſt of 
aſe >} their kings. But let us allow all that the author imagines 
eir to be true, and that things, ſuch as he ſuppoſes, did 
Ne really happen ; can he believe, that the wiſe, the ele- 
ld gant, the polite king Solomon, would entertain the 
ve public, or his beloved bride, in a poem wrote to ce- 
all lebrate their loves, with an account of her indiſcreet 
ot, behaviour, and the chaſtiſement the had received for 
en it? It brings to my mind a traveller's relation of a 
nly king among the Moors of Barbary, who, having chop- 
ho ped off his wife's hands, uſed to inſult over her miſ- 
ern fortune, bidding her kill the lice with which he 
e? ſwarmed : Which naſty account the reader may take 
the for a ſample of the manners of thoſe filthy people, 
1y- from whoſe ways of living the cuſtoms of the an- 
ian tient Hebrews are in ſome things attempted to be ex- 
Ee : plained by this author, and by the author of Obſer- 
the vations, &c, mentioned above, p. 9. 
to ANOTHER, and a fundamental miſtake, 1 think this 
ing author has been Jed into by his attention to the man- 


ners 


— 16 4 
ners of modern eaſtern nations, and of the nations 


over- run by the Moors and Mahometans ; which is 
placing, the ſcene of the Poem in the incloſure of So- 


lomon's palace, and ſuppoſing the . paſtoral deſcrip- 


tions to be a fort of maſk actually performed: All 
which, I think, degrades the divine Poem, and takes 
off from its lovely ſimplicitv. That it is a kind of 
Drama, a [*2.] paſtoral dialogue, I readily allow : 

| | But 


* 2. A. B. objects, page 2. to its being called a paſto- 
ral, & Becauſe, in one verſe, or, it may be, two, Cant. i. 
6 4. 12. We find an alluſion to their employments, 
cc muſt we therefore, ſays he, look upon the bride 
« and bridegroom as ſhepherds throughout?” Indeed, 
I think, we muſt, when the Poet, at the firſt appearance 
of his characters, deſer ibes them as leading each a flock ; 
and continues, through the poem, to ſpeak of them in 
the ſame manner, can we want to be told, that the whole 
is a paſtoral? That Chriſt is a Shepherd, a King, and a 
Bridegroom, we find to be expreſſed every where in 
Scripture; his type is theretore ſo allo, But, confining 
ourſelves only to the literal ſenſe, we cannot be at a loſs 
either in ſacred or prophane authors for examples of 
the united character of King and Shepherd. Beſides, 
the whole would, I think, be unintelligible without this 
fiction. What, for example, can be underſtood by the 
word fecding, ſo often made uſe of? Can Solomon be 
ſuppoſed to feed himſelf among the lillies? Mult not the 
firſt uſe of the word, chap. i. 7. explain it throughout ? 


Can the notion of a modern eattern monarch {un with 
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But that the actions deſcribed were literally perform- 
ed, either in real life, or as a maſk or ſportful repre- 
ſentation, ſeems highly improbable. [*3.] Let it 
be remembered that David, the father of Solomon, 
was taken from the ſheepfold, as Saul was from the 
herd ; that Homer deſcribes kings, -and other poets, 
even the gods, as ſharers in rural cares; that every 
Hebrew was in fact a ſhepherd or huſband-man, as 

C the 


leaping on the mountains as a roe ? with ſtanding, look- 
ing in, inviting the bride to come forth, directing the 


4 companions to take care of the vineyards? Can her 
1 ſpeech, her going alone to ſeek him, finding him, bring- 


ing him tv her mother, be accounted for as the new 
tranſlator and A. B. have attempted it? Can Solomon, 
unleſs in the character of a Shepherd, be ſuppoſed to 
come, (alone, as far as appe ars,) in the night, expoſed 
to the dew; to paſs on as far as the bride's door; to 


= ſpeak to her, and ſhe to him, without any attendants be- 


ing mentioned; to complain, when there, of his ſitua- 


3 tion, 'till his bride herſelf ariſes to let him in, &c.? Does 


gathering the fruit of the palm- tree, the myrrh, &c. 
attending the vines and pomegranates, belong to a King? 
Do the ſtores of fruits new and old, the meeting a bro- 
ther in the ſtreet, with many other expreſſions, ſuit So- 
lomon or his bride in any view but the aſſumed Paſto- 
ral character? I cannot think it. But admit the whole 


to be a poetic fiction, and the ſcenes become not only na- 
{ rural but delightful. 


* 3. See Note 107. 
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the Patriarchs, from whom they ſprang, had been 
before them; and that ſuch employments were in 
antient times univerſally accounted honourable : And 
we ſhall find reaſon enough, (even ſetting aſide the 
prophetic meaning of the book,) to account for So- 
lomon's chuſing to celebrate his firſt eſpouſals under 
the united character of a Shepherd and a King, giv- 
ing the object of his love the part of a ſimple ſhep- 
herdeſs, choſen by him among thouſands, and prefer- 
red before the queens and concubines placed with- 
in his power, according to the ſtate of an eaſtern 
monarch, but not as yet taken to his bed, he being, 
as himſelf ſays, a child, probably not more than fif- 
teen years of age, when he came to the throne. 
The book therefore, in its plain literal dreſs, feems 


to be a Poem of Solomon's on his firft efpouſals, ' 


[*4.] expreſſing, under an agreeable fiction, his 
chaſte love for his beautiful bride; and her charms, 
her humble ſimplicity of manners, and tender affec- 
tion for him. Some have objected to Solomon's 
praiſing himſelf : But this, I own, gives me no of- 
fence; for, beſides that we ſee from Homer, and 
other authors, that the artleſs ſincerity of antient 


times admitted of ſuch expreſſions, it was impoſſible 3 


for Solomon to do juſtice to his bride, without put- 
ting 
* 4. A. B. p. 45. allows that the firſt wife, and not the 


mother of the eldeſt ſon, is always in the eaſt conſidered 
as Queen, and as ſuch, diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt. 
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! Poem , and a paraphraſe after my own manner; 
oſſible 


bann of Oxford, and others. 


IP, a 


ting in her month ſuch expreſſions, as, in thoſe coun. 
tries, and in thoſe times, were natural and becoming 
the tenderneſs and humble ſubjection of a wife. It 
is true, the manners deſcribed ſeem to be rather 
thoſe of times preceeding that of Salomon; but this, 
conſidering him only as a poet, ſeems a judicious 
choice, for ſcenes familiar to the eye are the leſs 
pleaſing; and the choice of time and place being un- 


3 confined in a poem leaves more room for the orna- 
ments of fancy; yet ſtill, I ſuppoſe, (with the preſent 
2 tranſlator,) that the manners and cuſtoms of the 5 
f brews are all along attended to and 
think his diviſion of this Poem into ſeven 3 
and the ſubject he aſcribes to each, upon the whole, 
very probable; [ 5. ] and his deſcription of the bri- 


xpreſled. 


dal pavilion moſt beautiful, ſetting” in a clear light 


one of the moſt difficult paſſages in the hook: But in 
* ſeveral paffages, (beſides thoſe already mentioned,) I 
4 muſt beg leave to differ from him; and ſhall there. 
E fore, for my own inſtruction, and that of others who 
\ may defire it, take what I approve in his perform- 
ance, and form out of it a new deſcription of the 


mak- 
ng 
* 5. The firſt hint of this he P'S to Boſſuet, 


Biſhop of Meaux, who has been followed by Dr Loth, 
It is not a neceſſary 


conſequence to ſuppoſe, as they have done, that each 


| ay is diſtinguiſhed by ſome particular ceremony, 
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C03 
ing no apology for my preſumption, but truſting to * ec 


the candour of my readers; the honeſty and ſimpli te 
city of my intentions being, I hope, well known to ch 
thoſe, for whoſe ſakes I chiefly write. ; wi 

Tu Poem deſcribes ſeveral particulars of the Y wi 
loves of Solomon © and ſome very beautiful perſon, at 
« who is called Shulamith,” [*6.] or the bride of dil 


Solomon. It celebrates no looſe amours, but that 
holy wedded love, which allowably glows in the 
chaſteſt boſom. The form of this Poem is dramatic, 
as appears from the changes of addreſs, which occur 


in every page. [f 7. ] And tho? in the Hebrew 
copies 


* 6. © Shulamith is derived from Solomon, as Charlotte 


& js from Charles.” 


+ 7. Tho” every paſtoral dialogue be in its own na- 
ture a kind of drama, yet the abuſe from thence brought 
on as to {tage-repreſentations, is {o offenſive, that I am 
ſorry to give this divine Poem a theatrical air, by de- 
ſcribing the ſituation of the perſons in what may look 
like ſcenes, and ſaying, The Bride comes forwards, or, 
the Bridegroom enters, &c. all which, to an eaſtern 
reader, would, 1 ſuppoſe, be unneceſſary, and was there- 
fore omitted: But I was afraid the Engliſh reader, 
without ſuch helps, would not attend fully to the pro- 
priety of every part of the dialogue, where time and 
place are certainly very often ſhifted. I would wiſh 
the reader, after taking a curſory view of the whole, 


as here let down, to leave out all I have wrote, and give + 
the 
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copies the ſeveral ſpeeches are diſtinguiſhed by no ex- 
ternal marks, there can be no more doubt that ſuch a 
change of addreſs was intended by the poet, than, if 
we were to meet with a ſcene of Terence's written 
without the names of the interlocutors, we ſhould be 
at a loſs to pronounce it dramatic, or to trace out the 
different changes of the dialogue. Theſe are the 
more eaſily aſcertained in the preſent -caſe, as the 
Hebrew language is exceedingly accurate in diſtin- 
guiſhing perſons, having maſculine and feminine ter- 
minations of their verbs and pronouns ; ſo that Thee 
or Thou are different, when addreſſed to a man and 
a woman; and in Thou loveſt, it is known by the 
final ſyllable whether the perſon ſpoken to is male 


or female. [*8.] 
| IT 


the Poem a more ſerious review, attending carefully to 
its own native beauties, and to the uſeful inſtructions it 
contains; for in the character of an humble modeſt wife 
is here repreſented that of a true Chriſtian. 


* 8, This is for the moſt part very true; yet I be- 
lieve all the languages, where difference of genders is 
uled, admit of particular exceptions, and feminine ter- 
minations are uſed ſometimes with maſculine nouns, and 
maſculine with feminine; as in French, e couleur de 


roſe, even though roſe and couleur, when ſeparate, are 
both ſeminine ; ſa Majeſte, ſa Saintere, ſaid of the King 
and the Pope: So in Hebrew; Coheleth with a femi- 
nine termination, is uſed for King Solomon the preacher ; 

and 
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IT is evident then that the Poem is a dialogue, 
and that there are ſeveral ſpeakers ; which are the 
Bridegroom, the Bride, and the Virgins, her com- 
panions. | 

THarT the Poem does not conſiſt of one ſingle un- 
divided dialogue, but is broken into ſeveral parts, will 
appear evidently to any one who ſhall conſult, in any 
verſion, chap. ii. 7. 8. chap. iii, 5. 6. chap. vi. 10. 11. 
chap. viII. 4. 5. Kc. In one place the morning is de- 
{cribed, in another noon or night. Sometimes the ad- 
ventures of the preſent day are recounted, and ſome- 
times we have a recital of what happened the day 
preceding. - One while we are m the Bride's apart- 
ment; another time among the ſliepherds tents. It 
was from conſidering all theſe particulars, and find- 
ing that the Poem naturally broke into ſeven parts, 
that an eminent French critic [*.] very happily 
conjectured that it might poſſibly deſcribe the ſeven 
days of the nuptial ſolemnity ; and his diſcovery is 
the baſis of the preſent attempt. [+ 10.] 


IT 


and Chriſt, the wiſdom of God, is ſpoken of in the book 
of Proverbs, with all the feminine words agreeing with 
the word wiſddom, and the character of a woman; and 
probably many other examples might be produced, if 
Hebrew books were as common as French, and the turn 
of expreſſion as familiar, 


* 9. M. Boſſuet, Biſhop of Meaux. 


4 10. The reader will, however, obſerve, that the 


truth of the following tranſlation, and the meaning given 
vr in 


6.0 3 


IT is well known, that among the Hebrews, from 
the earlieſt times, the nuptial feaſt continued ſeven 
days. This appears from the words of Laban to Ja- 
cob, when he had obtruded Leah upon him inſtead 
of Rachel; “ fulfil her week;” i. e. complete the 
ſeven days of the nuptial ſolemnity, Gen. xXx1X. 27. 
See alſo Sampſon's marriage, Judges xiv. 15. and 
Tobit. v111. 19. 20. 

Dunixe theſe ſeven days of feaſting the Bride- 
groom was attended by a ſelect number of compa- 
nions : A ſelect number of virgins alſo accompanied 
the Bride ; theſe are called m the book of Pſalms, 
« the virgins that be her fellows,” Pal. xLv. 14; 
and are in the Goſpel ſaid to be ten in number, 
Matth. xxv. 1. In the company of theſe the week 
for ſolemnizing of marriage was ſpent, no doubt in 
every kind of diverſion that was not forbidden by the 
law. [*11] And from the following Poem it ſhould 
ſeem, that every one of the ſeven days was antient- 
ly appropriated to ſome ceremony that entered into 
a confirmation of the marriage: [#12] At preſent 

the 
in the paraphraſe and notes to the different expreſſions 


of the book, do not depend upon the ſuppoſal of ſeven 
days feaſt. 


* Ir. Even the intervention of the Sabbath did net 
interrupt the nuptial feſtivities. See Calmet and Selden. 
＋ 12. This obſervation of che author is not, I think, 
ſtriily true: I ſee no ceremonies appropriated to par- 
ticular 
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the Jews complete all the nuptial rites on the even- 
ing of the marriage, and devote the ſeven days fol- 
lowing to fettivity and mirth only. The ſeveral wri- 
ters who have treated of the marriage ceremonies of 


the Jews, vary in their accounts from each other, and 


expreſsly te} us that different ulages have prevailed 
in different times and places; for zealouſly as the Jews 
were attached to their antient cuſtoms, they have ad- 
mitted conſiderable changes in this reſpect, as well as 
other nations. A ſtriking difference may be obſerv- 
ed between the marriage rites occaſionally mention- 
ed in the goſpel, and thoſe obſerved by the Jews at 
preſent ; and doubtleſs in the time of Solomon, and 
in the ages preceding the captivity, they were till 
more remote from the modern uſage. This ought 
to be contidered by thoſe who are diſappointed in 
not finding in this Poem all the marriage ceremonies 
deſcribed as they are laid down in the Jewiſh ri- 
tual. 

In an excellent little treatiſe, intituled, The pre- 
&« ſent Late of the Jews,” by L. Addiſon, (father of 


the poet,) we learn how marriages are ſolemnized a- 
mong 


ticular days, except the third, fourth, ſixth, and perhaps 
the ſeventh. The reſt ſeem ſpent in ſports and in the 
neceſſary employments of a country lite; for even on 
the ſabbath every one was obliged to lead his ox and his 
aſs to water: ſo that going with the flock is no objecti- 
on to its being the time of the nuptial feaſt. 
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mong the Jews of Barbary, After the marriage- con- 
tract is made between the Bridegroom and the Bride's 
relations, ſhe is carefully bathed for ſeveral days; 
and this with a peculiar attention on the eve [* 13] 
before the marriage; after which ſhe is ſecluded 
from the ſight of all men, even her neareſt relati- 
ons. On the wedding-day the is finely adorned, 
and paſſes the morning in acts of devotion. To- 
wards evening, the Bridegroom comes attended with 
ſome ſelect friends, by whom he is conducted into a 
chamber, where the Bride ſits between two virgins, 
as her attendants. She continues ſeated, while a 
Rabbi reads the bill of dower, and then the Bride- 
groom puts a ring upon one of her fingers, calling 
to all preſent to atteſt the ceremony. Which done, 
the Rabbi pronounces them married, and gives them 
the nuptial benediction. Then wine is preſented to 


che Bridegroom, and he breaks the glaſs in memory 
of the deſtruction of the Temple. [+ 14.] After 


952 chis, 

* 13. The Jewiſh day began at ſix in the evening, 
ſo that the bathing might immediately precede the recep- 
tion of the Bridegroom, tho' performed the day be- 


fore, 


* 14. This ſhews how modern times have added to 
the Jewiſh ceremonies; tho* poſſibly as to this one in 
particular, (ſuppoſing an earthen veſſel to have been 
1 uſed 'till glaſs was invented, ) it may have been more 
antient than the deſtruction of the temple, and intend- 
| ed 
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this, he takes off the Bride's veil, and, giving her his 

hand, fits down by her. The marriage - ſupper is then 
ſerved up, after which they are conducted into the 
bridal chamber: This, in the ſummer, is uſually a 
kind of bower or arbour. On the next morning begins 

the nuptial feaſt, and continues ſeven days, during 
which the Bridegroom does not cohabit with the 

Bride, unleſs in the day-time; and this helps to ac- 

count for the Bridegroom's abſence from the Bride 
in many evenings of the following Poem. During 

that ſeparation, the young couple make little agree- 

able preſents to each other, and, no doubt, exhibit 

other tender proofs of their regard. Let it be re- 

membered; as is before obſerved, that tho* among 

the modern, Jews the nuptial rites ſeem almoſt. all to 

be performed in one day, and the reſt: given up to 

mirth, yet here the ſeveral parts of the ſolemnity 

ſeem performed in different days, which might be the 

more antient cuſtom, 

Bur whilſt we attend to the literal ſenſe of this 
Poem, which is the chief thing intended here to be 
explained, we muſt not forget that the whole is a 
ſymbolical repreſentation of Chriſt and his Church ; 
and that this ſenſe, tho” leaſt attended to, is really the 
moſt important. Without this we ſhall not ſee the 
propriety of many expreſſions. To inſtance only in 

| two, 


ed to expreſs the frailty of all ſuþlunary, joys; tho* af- 
terwards applied by the Rabbies to the particular cala- 
mity of the temple's being burnt, when taken by Titus, 


1 


12 1 

two, let us conſider the firſt words, which, in the 
ſhort expreſſive manner of the eaſtern writers, be- 
gin the Poem; and the gth verſe of the laſt chap- 
ter, © Let him kiſs me with the kiſſes.” The man- 
ners of modern times are ſo corrupt, that the men- 
tion of a kiſs brings commonly with it the idea of 
wanton affection, with ſomething even low and vul- 
gar in the manner of expreſſing it. But this is 
owing to wrong habits in converſation, reading, &c, 
for nothing in reality is more innocent and tender than 
this expreſſion of fondneſs : It is the voice of nature, 
15. ] whoſe feelings Words cannot expreſs. Aſk 
the fond mother, or even the hireling nurſe, why 
they ſmother with kiſſes the ſmiling infant; they will 
ſay they cannot forbear. Or aſk a tender parent of 
either ſex; What their feelings are, when they cling 
to the lips of an only child, either parting or return- 
ing after a long abſence? Why does friendſhip ſeek 
the {ame expreſſion of kindneſs as love? And if be- 
tween men this is leſs frequent, is it not becauſe 
their ideas are leſs chaſte than thoſe of the other 
ſex? May not a fiſter embrace a loved brother with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs; and yet with perfect purity ? 
And an huſband ſhew his affection to his wife, inde- 
pendent of the particular relation they bear to each 


other? All this concerns the text we are upon, con- 
ſidering 


* 15. This is ſo true, that even n are obſerved 
to careſs each other ſomewhat in the ſame manner, and 
that without any regard to ſex, or ſeaſon of the year. 
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fAdering it as to the literal ſenſe; but a kiſs was be- 


des conſidered in antient times as a form of worſhip, 
[*16.] not only among the Jews, but the Greeks, 
the Romans, and other heathens. It was, and is, 
likewiſe a token of peace, of reconciliation, of care 
and protection, of condeſcenſion in a ſuperior ; and 
its uſe in expreſſing all theſe was probably the rea- 
fon of its being here introduced; as at the ſame 
time the mention of it was ſuitable to the manners of 
the times and the people here deſcribed. 

As for the gth verſe of the laſt chapter, the ſe- 
cond inſtance with regard to the caſe in hand, tho? 
the mention of a ſiſter of the Bride's, (if the ſubject 
treated of be, as is ſuppoſed, the ſettling the dower) 
comes in properly enough; yet it cannot be ſaid to 
be in the literal ſenſe an ornament to the Poem; but 
in the ſpiritual ſenſe it is a circumilance of the great- 
eſt conſequence, being a prophecy concerning the 
Gentile Church, and containing moſt valuable pro- 
miſes to her. And doubtleſs on this account it is, 
that this paſſage is introduced and mentioned in ex- 
preſſions often uſed both as to building up a family, 


and edifying the Church of 1 to which the me- 
ft 5 taphor 


* 16. Kiſs the Son, leſt he be angry; Pſal. ii. 12. 
« or my mouth hath kiſſed my hand,” Job. XXX1. 27. 
So, in Minutius Felix, the heathen kiſſes his hand in 
ſigu of worihip to A] Minutii. Fel. Octavius, 
4 2. 


? 
4 


„ 


taphor of an houſe, a wall or a tower, is often appli- 
ed. | 
THE 


Note of enquiry, Who the Bride was ? 


17. I could gladly have avoided entering into the 
queſtion, Who the Bride of the Canticles may be ſup- 
poſed to be ? and therefore left it, as the New Tranſlator 
had done, in a fort of uncertainty, on account of a chro- 
nological difficulty, which I muſt otherwiſe engage in : 
But, upon conſidering more fully how much is ſaid in 
the Scripture concerning Pharaoh's daughter, and that 
the whole ſtrength of the argument againſt her being 
the typical ſpouſe is taken from one text, viz. 1 Kings 
xiv. 21. I thought myſelf obliged to ſtate the caſe to the 
reader in this place. 

In this text then Rehoboam is ſaid to have been 41 
years of age when he began to reign ; and his mother 
to have been Naamah an Ammoniteſs. Again, we ar: 
told, 1 Kings xi. 42. that Solomon reigned about 40 
years. Conſequently Solomon muſt have been married 
to Naamah, and his ſon Rehoboam been born, before the 
death of David. In this caſe therefore, either we muſt 
allow the Ammoniteſs to be the typical ſpouſe ; or ſup- 
pole Solomon to have married a wife before her, or ſeek 
the Bride of the Canticles amongſt the women he mar- 
ried, not only after he came to the throne, but after he 
had a ſon already born. Each of theſe ſuppoſitions, how- 
ever, is attended with great difficulties. Firſt, it is not 
probable that an Ammoniteſs ſhould be the typical ſpouſe, 


nor indeed that David fhould ſuffer his ſon to marry, 


when 


5 


Tu author of the New Tranſlation juſtly ch- 
ſerves, that the ſpiritual and literal ſenſe in this book 
ſhould 


when young and tender, a woman, whoſe fathers were 
forbidden to enter into the congregation even to the 


tenth generation. Deut. xxiii. 3. David ſays, © Solo- 


« mon, my Son, is young and tender.“ 1 Chron. xxix. 
1. Solomon ſays of himſelf, “ I am but a child.” 
1 Kings iii. 7. And all the little circumſtances rela- 
ted of him ſhew him to be very young, and turn our 


thoughts from any notion of his being an huſband or 


a father, when he came to the throne. In the next 
place, if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Bride of the Song to be 
a wife married before the Ammoniteſs, theſe objections 
as to Solomon's youth would be {till greater. As to ſeek- 
ing her, according to the third ſuppoſition, among the 
number of wives Solomon had after he came to the 
throne, I own there ſeems to me a great impropriety in 
it: The character of the Bridegroom, the purity and 
innocence of his affection to his Bride, the ſolemn de- 
claration that one, that ſhe alone, is bis beloved, all ſuit 
the firſt attachment of a virtuous youth, ſuch as Solomon 
is repreſented in the firſt years of his reign, but nat 
with his conduct in the following years, when he took 
many ſtrange wives, together with Pharaoh's daughter ; 
1 Kings xi. 1. and ceaſed to be a fit type of the heaven- 
ly Bridegroom. If we follow the preſent Hebrew text 
as to the age of Rehoboam, we muſt do ſo likewiſe as 
to the years which Solomon reigned, which are ſaid to 


be but 40. This brings on other objections; for Reha- 
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ſhould not be confounded together ;. the literal ſhould 
be complete and conſiſtent with itſelf, and ſo it is. But 
100 


boam, ſuppoſed to be 41 years of age, is ſaid, 2 Chron. 
xiii. 7. to be young and tender hearted, tho' eleven 
years older than his grandfather was when he began to 
reiga; and Solomon at the end of his reign is called old, 
tho' by that account he could not well be above 55, even 
at the concluſion of it, which is not an age liable to the 
infirmities he is repreſented as ſinking under. 11, to 
add to Solomon's age, we will ſuppoſe him to be 20 or 
25, when he came to the throne, other difficulties will 
ſtill ariſe ; for this would carry. back the affair of Bath- 
ſheba to the ſeventh, or at leaſt to the twelfth year atter 
David was ſettled at Jeruſalemi, which ſeems full 100n, 
eſpecially as no mention is made of Solomon in David's 
diſtreſs upon the rebellion of Abſalom, when, according 
to this account, he muſt have been ſomething towards 
a man at leaſt. It is ſaid, when Abſalom went to He- 
bron, to begin his rebellion, 2 Sam. xv, 7. It came 
« to pals after 40 years.” This muſt be underitood ei- 
ther of Abſalom's lite, or of David's reign, but moſt pro- 
bably of the latter; for as Abſalom was David's third 
ſon, born in Hebron, he could hardly, be called 40 years 
of age even in the laſt of David's reign. If then we 
ſtill keep cloſe to the Hebrew chronology, we mult ſup- 


X pole the rebellion of Abſalom to have broke out in the 


beginning of the laſt year of David's reign; and if So- 
lomon was then a boy, he might paſs: unnoticed among 


the King's houſhold; but if he was 25, or even 20 years 
old, 


1 1 7. 
fil I muſt repeat, as above, that the ſpiritual ſhould 
be always kept in view, as being that which was cer- 
5 tainly 


old, it is much he ſhould not be mentioned. Here then 
are three dates of equal authority, but hard to recon- 
cile; the 40 years at which Abſalom's rebellion began; 
the 40 of Solomon's reign, and the 41 years of Reho- 
boam's age. The authority of the Hebrew text is ſtrong 
and well ſupported; yet, as we have no pretence to ſay 
it has been ever abſolutely free from miftakes of tran- 
{cribers, no more than the Greek text of the New Teſ- 
tament, which we are ſure has not, I ſee no inconve- 
nience in ſuppoſing ſuch a miſtake, as the change of a 
letter may have produced here in the account of Reho- 
boam's age, when he began to reign ; and therefore I 
hope, with all due ſubmiſſion to better judgments, I may 
be allowed to mention that little which may be propoſed 
on the other ſide. Joſephus, Book viii. ch. iii. ſays, 


6e Solomon died aged 94 years, of which he had reign- 


& ed tour-ſcore.” This would make him 15 in the firſt 
year of his reign, and reconcile all the dithculties; but 
it will be ſaid jofephus here ſtands alone. Ir Wall, on 
1 Kings xiv. 21. mentions an interpolation or fragment 
of the Septuagint, Vat. and Ald. (for it is not found in 
the Alexandrun MS.) interted after vol. xxiv. ch. xii. 
where it is fad Rehoboam was 16 years old when he 
began to reign. If this (ſays Dr Wall) may be allowed 
for a true reading, it does much better fit with the con- 
text, and the hiſtory and chronology of the times, viz. 
with the fins and follies recorded, 1 Kings xii. 13. If 
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uld tainly firſt in the intention of the divine Author, and 
er- that in which ourſelves are chiefly intereſted; and 
r Tp laltly, 
hen the paſſage Dr Wall quotes, be an interpolation, no great 
on- credit can be given to it; but if it is taken out of a frag- 
an; ment of a Greek copy, it may be wortk ſome notice; 
ho- for ſuch a fragment, tho' not ſo valuable as the authen- 
ong tic MS. of the Septuagint, may in reality be older than 
ſay they; and in a paſſage of no conſequence as to doctrine, 
an- and where a point of chronology may be helped, it may 
[el- be allowed ſome weight. However, all I would con- 
we- clude as to theſe intricate queſtions, which I ſhall not en- 
f a ter any further into, is only this, that a text ſo liable to 
ho- 8 objections, as that which fixes the birth of Rehoboam 
re I to the year before David's death, ſhould not be admitted 
nay as a full proof againſt the ſpouſe of the Canticles be ing 
led the daughter of Pharaoh, and the firſt wife of Solo- 
iS, mon. | e! 
gn- | Let us now conſider what light other texts of Scrip- 
hrit W ture afford as to this matter. Firſt, there is no men- 
but 4 tion of Solomon's having ſon or wife before he took 
on MF Pharaoh's daughter, 1 Kings iii. 1. This princeſs is men- 
ent tioned five ſeveral times, whereas no one of 'Solomon's 
in wives, except the Ammoniteſs, is ever named, and ſhe 
xii. only on account of her ſon. In the beginning then, per- 
he i haps the firſt year of Solomon's reign, before the temple 
ved MF was begun, whilſt as yet, according to his own words, 
on- e was but a little child, he made affinity with Pharaoh, 
vi. and took Pharaoh's daughter to wife, 1 Kings iii. 1. 
If she is next mentioned on account of Solomon's building 


the i . her 


1 1 


laſtly, that without which, the meaning of the literal 


expreſſions will never be fully underſtood. 
| P. 8. 


her an houſe, a palace like his own, ch. vii. 8. The 


circumftance of her coming to occupy this houſe is men- 


tioned ch. ix. 24. The ſame is allo ſet down as a thing 
of note, 2 Chron, viii. 11. Laſtly, when Solomon's tak- 
ing ſtrange wives is recorded, 1 Kings Xi. 1. it is parti- 
cularly obſerved that he took them together with Pha- 
raoh's daughter, diſtinguiſhing her from them ; which 
ſeems to imply, that 'till then ſhe had preſerved his 
whole affection, or at leaſt that ſhe was {till conſidered 
as his Queen, his firſt and principal wife, preferred in 
love, in dignity, or in both, before all others. We may, 
I think, lay it down as a foundation, that the typical 
Bride, the Spoule of Solomon is, like the Spouſe of 


Chriſt, one, and one alone ; whatever is therefore found | 


in Scripture-concerning this diſtinguiſhed character, may, 
I think, be underſtood in the literal ſenſe of ſome one 
moſt particularly diſtinguiſhed: wife of Solomon. We 
tid then, by turning to Pſalm xlv. that this choſen Bride 


is a foreigner, ſhe ſhall be brought unto the King royally | 
_ arrayed, with virgins attending; and ſhe is cautioned to 


forget her own people, and her father's houſe ; ſhe is 


called the; King's daughter in the ſame place; a Prince's | 
daughter, Cant. vii. 1. She is ſtiled the dove, the unde- 


filed, the one only beloved, the faireſt among women: 
All theſe characters agree with Pharaoh's daughter, ſo 
often, and ſo honourably mentioned ; and with none 
elſe. Can we ſuppoſe the ſacred text ſo careful to re- 
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P. S. ArTtr I had finiſhed what I had intended 
as to the Sacred Poem here conſidered, I heard, for 
the 


cord every circumſtance concerning this one wife, and 
her alone, and not ſee in her the typical Spoule, the 
Spouſe of the Canticles, the Queen, Pal. xlv. the Bride 
of the Revelations, the pure, undefiled, only beloved 
Spouſe of Chriſt ? And does not all this lead us to ſup- 
pole Solomon, the typical Bridegroom, to be, at the 
time of this his firſt eſpouſals, as pure and chaſte as ſhe ? 
and this his firſt love to be, as is commonly the caſe, an 
affection for delicacy and tenderneſs, far beyond the 
wanton exceſs of thoſe diſorderly paſſions which after- 
wards hurried him to deſtruction ; paſſions, which, by 
their violence, overpowered his reaſon, but had nothing 
of that conſtant regular love, founded on eſteem, that 
ſeems to have continued unſhaken through thole years, 
in which piety towards God, and a regard for duty, re- 
gulated all Solomon's actions, and ſubjected every 
thought to the will of his Maker, which is the only 
ſource of happineſs either here or hereafter? We may, 
or may not, however, ſuppoſe Rehoboam's mother to be 
the firſt of Solomon's ſtrange wives, according to the 
chronology we follow; for he began to take ſuch toge- 
ther with Pharaoh's daughter, 7. e. whilſt ſhe was yet 
living, and perhaps whilſt ſhe was ſtill young enough to 


claim his whole affection ; for there is a plain diſtinc- 
3 tion made between his taking many ſtrange wives, 
which was probably in the vigour of his age, and his 
34 turning to idolatry, which was when he was cld. 
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Co 
the firſt time, of Dr Gill's explanation of it; and of 


another book on the ſame ſubject, by the author of 
Obſervations, &c. I read them both through with 
great attention, but did not however take notice, till 
I had almoſt finiſhed the latter performance, that the 
author was the very perſon I had mentioned in the 
beginning of my own Eſſay. Tho” I cannot agree 
with either of theſe gentlemen as to ſeveral things, 
their notions differing from mine as much as from 
each other ; yet I have taken the liberty, by adding 
ſome notes, to ſhelter myſelf under their authorities 
wherever I could; and ſometimes I have ventured, 
J hope without offence, to criticiſe a little upon the 
Obſervations and Queries. If the example of ario- 
ther could juſtify me, I ſhould be pleaſed, perhaps, 
to ſee this writer indulge his fancy to ſuch a degree 
as to make the warmth of my own imagination ap- 
pear as nothing, at leaſt in my own eyes; but in 
theſe things we are not to be judged of by compari- 
ſon. The imagination is a dangerous faculty; I am 


very ſenſible of it; and if J have indulged it more ö ; 


than 1 ought, I am very ſorry for it: I can only ſay, 
that, charmed with a beautiful Poem, I have treat- 


ed it in a poetic manner, and wiſh I was able to give L 
it a true poetic dreſs, fit to ſet it once more by the 
fide of its companion, the Coheleth, ſo finely ſet. 


forth by a modern author in Engliſh verſe. One 
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thing I beg the reader to obſerve, which is, that tho? 
I have ſometimes followed the New Tranſlator, I have 
done it very ſparingly ; and as for tranſlations of my 
own, I have not ventured upon any without ſuffi- 
cient authorities, which I have, I believe, always ſet 
down, The Poem indeed appears here in a different 
light from that in which the generality of readers 
may have taken it, but this is owing to a different 
diviſion of the chapters, to a new diſpoſition of the 


parts, a different diſtribution of the ſpeeches amongſt 


the perſons of the Drama, and to ſome difference in 
the {tops and accents : All which in the original He- 
brew are left to the diſcretion of the reader, as has 
been often obſerved. Let any one take a Latin, or 
a French play, or even a play of our own Shakeſpear, 
and write it out line after line, without names of per- 
ſons, diſtinction of ſcenes or acts, without capital let- 
ters, ſtops or accents, or any account of the ſcene of 
action, or of what is done by the actors, more than as 
expreſſed by their own. words, and he will be ſen- 
ſible in ſuch a caſe how eaſy it may be to miſtake the 
ſenſe of an author ſo repreſented, eſpecially by per- 
ſons uſed to a different method. Such is the drefs, 
in which not only the manuſcript copics of the Bible, 
but the old Greek poets are found. To which 
when we add the diſadvantages from diſtance of time, 


want of books to compare with each other, and the 


difference of cuſtoms and manners, it will appear 
much 


11 


much more amazing that the Scriptures ſhould be ſo 
perfect as they are, than that there ſhould be ſome 
difterences as to the ſenſe of them in points of ſmall 
importance. What was done by the Maſorets, with 
regard to the vowel points, &c. ſoon after our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour's time, tho” perhaps of uſe in ſome re- 
ſpects, in others has added obſcurity rather than 
light; and the {ame may be ſaid as to the more mo- 
dern diviſions into chapter and verſe, The book of 
Canticles in particular has greatly ſuffered as to the 
underſtanding of its literal ſenſe, from its being leſs 
read and ſtudied than other parts of Scripture, and 
from the eagerneſs of its commentators, not only 
modern but antient, Jews and Chriſtians, before as 
well as ſince the Jewiſh diſperſion, to explain the 
typical ſenſe, without attending enough to the li- 


teral, which ſhould be the foundation to proceed up- 
on ; but which has been too often forced from its 


natural conſtruction to favour private fancies, 

I Have conſidered myſelf in what I have done, as 
a lover of painting, who may give advice, though he 
does not dare to touch the pencil; and I think I 
may ſay without offence, that the generality of com- 
mentators are in the ſituation of thoſe painters who 
devote all their time and {kill to reſtore fine pictures, 
Which time and ill uſage have damaged. By conti. 
nually poring upon a near object, to diſcover and take 


out ſpots, or to reſtore a place that has been effaced, 
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they loſe, in ſome degree, their taſte for elegance and 
proportion ; and ſometimes let beauties efcape them, 
or even ſuffer under their hands, which a vulgar 
eye, rightly placed, would have perceived: Nay, 
they ſometimes take that for a ſpot, which in reality 
is an uſeful ſhade, It is neceſſary for them to look 
near, and even to uſe glaſſes to diſtinguiſh what may 
be wanting, or what may have been added: But it 
is as uſeful for the fame purpoſe, to ſtep back from 
time to time, and take a view of the whole, to ex- 
amine the air and manner of the picture, the diſpoſi- 
tion of the parts, and the ftile of the maſter ; but 
this, intenſe application often prevents their doing. 
In like manner, it is neceſſary for a commentator to 
examine carefully letters, words, and every nicety of 
grammar, and let nothing go unobſerved : Yet often 
the ſenſe of an author may be ſooner hit upon, by a 
general view of his ſtile and manner of expreſſion, 
and by attending to the whole ſcope of the book, 
and the turn of the periods. And here the friend, 
tho? unſkilful, if placed in a better light, may be of 
uſe. It is true, with regard to the Scriptures, great 
caution ſhould: be uſed : Where the ſenſe is plam 
and obvious, it ſhould not be altered, tho? ſome nice- 
ty of grammar may ſeem wanting: And again, where 
there is a regular conſtruction of a ſentence, it muſt 


not be changed without good authority, though the 


| ſenſe mould not be plain to us; becauſe. many things 
foreign 


— 


188 1 


foreign to the text may occaſion its obſcurity. Ma- 


ny perhaps read Pſal. xxxvii. 20. without under- 
ſtanding why © the enemies of the Lord ſhall con- 
« ſume as the fat of lambs; not that the text has 
any difficulty in it, but becauſe they are not accuſtom- 
ed, as the Jews were, to ſee the fat of the peace- 


offering laid upon the altar, where the fire ſoon melt- 


ed it away to nothing; that fire, which was a well- 
known emblem of the wrath of God. Great cau- 
tion therefore, as I ſaid before, ſhould be ever ob- 
ſerved, where ſuppoſed difficulties are to be explain- 
ed; but when a text neither conveys a clear idea, 
nor has a plain grammatical conſtruction, and that all 
the tranſlations are likewiſe obſcure, which in ſome, 
tho? very few inſtances, is the caſe, all will, and muſt 
gueſs for themſelves, if any probable” conjecture of. 
fers itſelf ; or they will humbly paſs it by, as above 
their {kill, which often is the wiſeſt part as to our- 
ſelves, but not always right with regard to others. 

I HAvE. taken the liberty, for the fake of ſhorten- 
ing my notes, to expreſs. the author of Obſervations 
by the letters A. B. and Dr Gill by the next letters, 
C. D. As the former ſeems to join with Lady Mary 
Wortly-Montague, in admiring the conformity of a 
modern eaſtern love- ſong, by Ibrahim, favourite of 
Achmet the Third, I would not deprive the reader 
of it ; but I muſt own I cannot think, as they ſeem 


to do, that it is fit to be placed in compariſon with the 
ſong 
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MA Song of Solomon. The one is full of expreſſions of 
ler- eſteem, tender affection, and condeſcenſion, on the 
"__ one ſide ; of humility, reverence, and chaſte love, on 
has the other : But in Ibrahim you have only the com- 
om- mon declamations of a ſelfiſh paſſion, working in a vio- 
1CC- lent temper ; a diſpoſition liable to change for the 
elt- firſt new object, and to be followed by as violent 
ol hatred. It may be of ſome uſe, however, in ſhow- 


GE ing the boldneſs of the metaphors, and the uncon- 


ob- nected manner of writing, ſo common among the 
. eaſtern nations, which is the very thing moſt apt to 
lea, give offence in the Scripture poetry. 

t all | 

me; I. 

nuſt The nightingale now wanders in the vines; 

"ie Her paſſion is to ſeek roſes. ee 

ove | 8 
3 I went down to admire the beauty of the vines. 

. The ſweetnefs of your charms hath raviſhed my 
ten- ſoul. 

ions Your eyes are black and lovely; 

* But wild and diſdainful as thoſe of a ſtag. 

lary 

f a IL. 

e of 

* The wiſhed poſſeſſion is delayed from day to day. 
eem The cruel Sultan, Achmet, will not permit me 

the 


To ſee thoſe cheeks, more vermillion than roſes. 


F I 


L 4 4 
I dare not ſnatch one of your kiſſes, 


The ſweettieſs of your charms hath raviſhed my | 


ſoul! 8 
Your eyes are black and lovely; 
But wild and diſdainful as thoſe of a ſtag, 


III. 
The wretched Ibrahim ſighs in thoſe verſes. 


One dart from your eyes has pierced thro” my heart. 


Ah! when will the hour of poſſeſſion arrive? 


Muſt I yet wait a long time? 


The ſweetneſs of your charms hath raviſhed my | 


ſoul ! 


Ah Sultana ! ſtag-eyed ; an angel amongſt angels q 4 


I deſire, and my deſire remains unſatisfied. 


Canſt thou take delight to prey upon my heart ? 


IV. 


My cries pierce the heavens ! ; 


My eyes are without ſleep, / 
Turn to me, Sultana ; let me gaze on thy beauty. z 
Adieu; I go down to the grave : 7 


If thou calleſt me, I return: 
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11 
My heart is as hot as ſulphur; ſigh, and it will 


flame. 

Crown of my life, fair light of my eyes! 

My Sultana! my Princeſs! 

I rub my face againſt the earth ; I am drowned 
in ſcalding tears ; I rave ! 

Halt thou no compaſſion ? Wilt thou not turn, 


and look upon me? 


Ix oppoſition to this ſo much admired eaſtern ſong, 
expreſſing the wild paſſions of Ibrahim, may I be al- 
lowed to ſet a favourite ballad of the laſt century, as 


a proof that delicacy of ſentiment did not diſpleaſe an 
Engliſh ear at that time ; and likewiſe as ſo far illuſtra- 


ting the ſubject, as it ſhews that a character ſomewhat 
ſimilar to that of the Bridegroom was not thought 


liable to ridicule by our anceſtors ; tho? I doubt it 


will appear ſo now to many, who, tho” they are, and 
wiſh to be thought, ſober men, yet are not ſorry to 
be thought to have been otherways. . 


I, 


PII range around the ſhady bow'rs, 
And gather all the ſweeteſt flowers ; 

PI {trip the garden and the grove, 
To make a garland for my love. 


II. 


E 1 
II. 


When in the ſultry heat of day, 


My thirſty Nymph does panting ly, 
I'll haſten to the fountain's brink, | 
And drain the ſtream, that ſhe may drink. 
IH. 
At night, when ſhe ſhall weary prove, 
A graſſy bed I'll make my love; 
And with green boughs I'll form a ſhade, 


That nothing may her reſt invade. 


IV. 


And whilſt diſſolv'd in fleep ſhe lyes, 
Myſelf ſhall never cloſe theſe eyes ; 

But gazing ſtill with fond delight, 
III watch my charmer all the night. 


V. 


And when the chearful dawn of day 


Diſpels the gloomy ſhades away; 
Forth to the foreſt I'll repair, 


And ſeek proviſion for my fair. 


drink. 


ES] 


VI. 


Thus will I ſpend the day and night, 
Still mixing labour with delight ; 
Regarding nothing I endure, 
So I can eaſe for her procure. 


VII. 


But if the maid, whom thus J love, 
Should e'er unkind or faithleſs prove; 
PI ſeek ſome diſmal diſtant ſhore, 
And never think of woman more. 
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5 
7. 
5 The firſt Day's Ec LOG. 
LP HE part of the marriage-ceremony, in 
* which the religious rites had been per- 
14. formed, and tlie ſolemn benediction received, 
being paſt, and the Bride having been brought 
to her huſband's houſe; 18. ] the Poem be- 
«© gins 


* 18. The expreſſion the Bride makes uſe of, ſaying, 
The King has brought me into his chambers,” does 
not however neceſſarily imply this, it being only a way 
of ſpeaking expreſſive of his having taken her to wife, 
In other parts of the Poem, ſhe ſeems to be in an home 
of her own, or ef her mother's; but might have been 


brought into the King's chambers, as Iſaac brought Re- 
bekah 
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— 48 ] 
gins with the morning of the firſt day of the 
nuptial feaſt. The Bride, full of the charm- 
<« ing idea“ of her Lord, and probably think- 
ing herſelf alone, breaks out into the moſt 
&« fervent expreſſions of love and tenderneſs, 
&« addrefles herſelf to the object of her affec- 
e tions, as if he were preſent,” [*1 g.]—< de- 
„ claring her regard, and bearing teſtimony 
ce to the amiableneſs of his character, which, 
„ by a common eaſtern metaphor, ſhe com- 
<« pares to the diffuſive fragrance of fine oint- 
ments or perfumes,” ſo much eſteemed in 
thoſe countries; and profeſſes her dutiful 
obedience and readineſs to perform his com- 
mands, Oh draw me after thee.” Upon 


this, her companions, who ſeem, according to 


the 


bekah into his mother's tent, thereby inſtating her in 
the dignity of mother of the family, which ſhe conti- 
nued to enjoy, even preferably to Abraham's wife, Ke- 
turah; and that even notwithſtanding her being twenty 
years barren ; for © in Iſaac ſhall thy feed be called,” 
were tne words of the promiſe, and Rebekah was cho- 
ſen by divine appointment to fulfil them. 


* 19. So David ſpeaks to Jonathan, as if preſent, 


2 Samuel, i. 25. 26. though he was not only abſent, but 
dead, See A. B. page 19. and 91. 


[ 49 ] 
the eaſtern manner, to have waited at a diſ- 
tance, with modeſt ſilence, come near, and ex- 
preſs their readineſs to attend her, ſaying, © we 
« will run to the fragrance of the pertumes.”” 
She, ſurpriſed, as not thinking them ſo near, 
and perhaps, rejoiced at ſeeing ſome of her for- 
mer companions, [“ 20.] whilſt a ſhepherdeſs, 
tells them, (not giving herſelf time to reflect 


that they might already know it), the King has 
G brought 


* 20. If che bride was an Egyptian, the companions, 
who are every where called daughters of Jeruſalem, 
could not have been literally acquaintance of long ſtand- 
ing; but they may probably enough be ſuppoled to 
be ſuch as had been ſent to fetch her from her own 
country, and were grown into a good degree of familia- 
rity and affection : © The virgins that be her fellows 


* ſhall bear her company, and ſhall be brought unto 
ce thee;” Pſal. xlv.14. Or, if we conſider the bride in her 


fictitious character of a ſhepherdeſs, we may then look 
upon them as the companions. of her youth, ſometime 
back, while they might be feeding their flocks in what 
was called the wilderneſs, tho' dwelling at Jeruſalem ; 
for the Hebrews were all at firſt ſhepherds or huſband- 
men, emloyed in the field, tho they dwelt in towns. 
But if neither of theſe be admitted, let us leave out the 
ſuppoſed joy, and conſider the bride's ſpeech as the ef- 
tect of ſurprize only. 


1 1 

brought me into his inner chambers; [21 Ji. r. 
has taken me, his humble handmaid, to be his 
wife. They anſwer by congratulating her hap- 
pineſs, and praiſing her as worthy of it.“ This 
« produces ſome modeſt abatements [+ 22. ] 
% on her part, and a ſhort ſketch of the early 

part 


* 21. A. B. p. 97. ſays, the words ſhould be rendered, 
ce the king is bringing me into his chambers, or about 
« to do ſo.” 

+ 22. Modeſt abatements; © am black but comely.” 
A. B. quotes Maillet, ſaying, that ordinary women in 
Egypt are extremely tawny ; princeſſes not ſo, being al- 
ways kept from the fun ; © elles ſort afſez belles.” This 
he renders, © pretty fair ;”” which is a miſtake I wander 
any one ſhould fall into; for tho' we uſe the word fair 
to expreſs the colour of the ſkin, as well as the beauty 
of a woman, yet the French word belle is never uſed in 
any ſuch ſenſe. The words aſſez belles mean tolerably 
handſome, or handſome enough, and can bear no other 
tranſlation. As for women of faſhion being kept from the 
ſun, ithas been already obſerved p. 14. that the jealous 
cuſtoms of the Mahometans were not introduced in the 
times ſpoken of in Scripture. The daugliter of Pharaoh, 
by whom Moſes was ſaved, came even to waſh in the 
river, with no other ceremony than her maids walking 
by its banks, to keep men at a diſtance: Bathſheba did 
the ſame, probably in a fountain in her huſband's garden, 

tho 


tho” | 
were 
patria 
Egypt 
But e 
vent 

year, 
being 
Oedip 
horſel 


* 


part of her hiſtory. But immediately renew- 
ing her enquiries after her lover, by that fine 
apoſtrophe, © tell me O thou,” — ſhe receives 
ſome general directions from her virgin- com- 
panions, in confequence of which ſhe ſets out 
(with them), in ſearch of him. And here 
ſeems to be a break in this day's Eclog. 

"The Bridegroom reſting under a pleaſant 
ſhade, ſecure from the heat of the ſun, his 
flock feeding round him on the flowery graſs, 
ſees the Bride coming at a diſtance in ſearch 


of him; gazes, we may ſuppoſe, fondly on her, | 
, and praiſes her graceful appearance, as ſhe f 
: comes near, comparing her to a beautiful N 
5 | mare, 


tho” perhaps with leſs caution than ſhe ought. Both 
were expoſed to the air at leaſt, if not to the ſun. The 
; patriarchs wives had waggons for their journey from 
: Egypt. How Solomon's bride was conveyed is not ſaid: 
25 But even the care of modern times could hardly pre- 
vent ſome injury from the heat at fuch a time of the 
year, and this might give occaſion for the fiction of her 
being tanned by keeping the vineyards. In Sophocles's 
. Oedipus, his daughter is deſcribed taking a journey on 
horſeback, with only a veil to ſhelter her from the ſun. 
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[ 52 ] 
mare, [* 23.] taught to move with dignity, 
when drawing a chariot. The virgins offer 
their aſſiſtance in adorning her; and probably 
the borders of gold and ſtuds of ſilver they men- 
tion, allude to the rich trappings of the crea- 


ture ſhe had juſt been compared to; and not 


to any part of a woman's dreſs. [+24.] She, 
attending only to her lord, expreſſes her de- 
fire of contributing to his happineſs, and ſhews 
the value ſhe ſets upon him, by comparing him 
to things which in thoſe countries they uſed to 
put in their boſoms, as refreſhing outward cor- 
dials. He repeats her praiſes; and ſhe his, and 
admires the ſweet ſhade, the place. of reſt, 
where ſhe had found him. | {2 5. | The dialogue 


IS 


* 23. The Hebrew word uſed literally ſignifies a mare ; 
nor ſhould we conſider the compariſon as courſe or vul- 
gar, if we knew what beautiful and delicate creatures 
the eaſtern horſes are, and how highly they are valued. 
Theocritus, (as is obſerved by Grotius and others), has 
made uſe of the very ſame image to expreſs the beauty 
of Helen. See A. B. p. 172. and 70. 


＋ 24. See note 54. | 
+ 235.,—our bed. The heat of the ſun in thoſe countries 


is ſo intenſe, that nothing ſeems more delightful than a 


ſhady green ſpot to ſit or lye upon, a natural ſopha or 
| | couch, 


is 


6 


is carried on in a very poetical manner, with 
that digreſſive unconnected wildneſs of tranſi- 
tion, which all paſtoral poetry delights in. 


＋ . T. LT. T.. L L . TL L TTL A 
The ſecond Day's Ec LOG. 
HE Brips is ſuppoſed to have left the 


bridegroom at reſt, (at reſt in her mo- 
ther's houſe, ſays A. B. p. 183.), and to be a- 
lone with her companions. She relates how 
he had come, probably whilſt it was yet night, 
( for in thoſe countries the day-break is ne- 
ver very early), accompanied with his com- 
“ panions, and equipped for rural ſports, (or 
« ſome uſeful labour); how he had called un- 


85 « der her window, inviting her to come forth 
- ce and 
'S 

| couch. A. B. underſtands the word bed as I do, and de- 
8 {cribes a duan or ſopha, p. 227. The mention of Pha- 
y raoh's chariot ſeems to favour the notion of the bride's 


being his daughter. To a Hebrew woman it would 
probably be a ſimile of a thing unknown, or known on- 


$ ly by hearſay. Her account of her ſufferings at home 
ſeems alſo to ſuppoſe her a foreigner; ſo does her uſing 
r the expreſſion, © daughters of Jeruſalem,” as if herſelf 


Q was not one of them. Sce p. 49. note 20. 


„ 


c and enjoy the beauties of the ſpring;“ to 
which ſhe had replied in that charming epipho- 
nema, * My beloved is mine;” but had, inſtead 
of riſing to go with him, only put him in mind 
to purſue his wonted employments till it was 
day, and they might then be, as uſual, toge- 
ther. But he was no ſooner gone, than ſhe be- 
gan to charge herſelf with unkindneſs in refu- 
ſing the invitation ; this made her reſt uneaſy, 
and prompted her to ariſe, and go thro” the 
city, to ſeek her lord; whom, when found, 
ſhe conducted to her mother's houſe or apart- 
ment; where having perſuaded him to reſt, the 
heat coming on, ſhe charges the virgins not 
to diſturb him. And here, at verſe 6th of 
chapter III. that dialogue, or rather monody, 


ends. 


$$ $$ $$$ pb per ppp pI IE III rr rr brint 


The third Day's EcL0G. 


T* opens with the introduction of the 
bridal bed or pavilion, and concludes 
« with the ceremony of taking off the Bride's 
« yeil;” i. e. ſhewing her in public for the 
firſt time. The author of the New Tranſlation 


of 


1 


of Canticles, gives a very probable and a very 
pleaſing repreſentation of the account given 
in the end of chapter III. and beginning of 
the next: He ſuppoſes part of the chorus of 
virgins, upon ſeeing ſomething advance from 
the wilderneſs, [*26.] to fay ; What, (or who,) 
[+27.] is this? the others to anſwer, It is the 


pavi- 


* 26. The road to Gaza is called the deſert or wilder- 
neſs, Acts viii. 26; ſuppoſed not far from Bethlehem. 
See A. B. p. 331. It is well known that the word wil- 


derneſs does not always mean a barren defart place; but 
a country thinly inhabited. 


F 27. The change of who for what, i. e. of a * Jed, 
for an ] He, which he thinks of importance, and ac- 
counts for by ſuppoſing :1 to have been effaced, and the 
tranſcriber to have miſtaken what was left for a Jud, 
ſeems to me no leſs unneceſſary than it is dangerous; 
for, if we ſhould read who, (as it now ſtands with an He 
in all the copies), the ſenſe would be the ſame; the 
virgins, upon ſeeing a moveable pavilion coming for- 
wards, naturally ſuppoſing it contained ſomebody, and 
aſking who it was; the others anſwering, it is the bridal- 
tent of Solomon, he therefore is in it. Should any one, 
ſeeing a fine equipage come up the Strand in London, 
ſay, Who comes here? and be anſwered, It is my Lord 
Mayor's coach ; would not the anſwer be as intelligible, 
as if it had been ſaid, What is this? However ingeni- 
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pavilion of Solomon; ['* 28. ] and upon his ap- 
pearing, coming out of it adorned, as a Bride- 


groom out of his chamber, the Spouſe is ſup- 
poſed 


ous the conjecture of the author of the New Tranſlation, 
(See his annot. p. 66.), as to the change of one letter, 
may appear at firſt ſight ; yet, I muſt repeat it, I think 
it not only unneceſſary, but dangerous. Altho' the Hebrew 
text has not been miraculouſly preſerved free from all 
miſtakes, any more than the Greek of the New Teſta- 
ment; yet both have been viſibly the care of providence, 
and have been preſerved in a ſtate of perfection much 
beyond what one could naturally expect in a book of 
ſuch antiquity as the Bible; great caution ſhould there- 
fore be obſerved as to admitting any alteration in the 


original text. A. B. p. 14. has already laid hold of 


the ſuppoſed change here mentioned, to countenance 
what appears to me another needleſs alteration: Others 
may do the ſame with worle deſigus. 

* 28. The word rendered bed, ch. iii. 7. is found no 


where elſe in the Bible, and ſeems very improperly to be 


underſtood of a bed in the common acceptation, eſpecially 


as the beds in the eaſt are always open, without curtains, 


and commonly flat on the ground. The word chariot, 


(or bed as in the margin), verſe 9th, is different, and 
likewiſe of uncertain ſignification ; and yet there can 
be no doubt but the ſame machine, whatever it was, 
or however diſtinguiſhed, is ſpoken of in each place ; 

and 
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« poled to ſay; go forth, O ye daughters; 
* &c.” See the parable of the ten virgins, 
Matth. xxv. What is here mentioned, ſeems 


to paſs in the Bride's apartment, whence ſhe 
H ſends 


and that it was ſome royal abode conveyed along, and 
prepared by Solomon for the reception of his bride ; 
A. B. ſpeaks of the bed here mentioned as of a ſort of pa- 
lanquin placed on a camel, like a print, which he has 
ſet for a frontiſpiece to his book; p. 126. But as cha- 
riots were uſed among the Hebrews even from the 
time of Joſeph, and by their kings all along, it is more 
probable that a pavilion conveyed upon wheels is the 
thing here ſpoken of, the 5-4 and chariot being parts 
of one machine. What is moſt ſtrange is, his putting 
the bride alone in it, whereas the text plainly ſuppo- 
ſes her to be in the houſe, and to ſend her companions 
forth to meet King Solomon. 

The word rendered paved, ver. 10. is alſo doubtful, 
as being likewiſe found only in three or four places, 
and differently tranſlated : it may be. underſtood of a 
floor or ground-work, or of the carpet or covering of 
the floor; but however rendered, it conveys no idea 
but that of a place where the bride alone, or ſhe and 
her companions, were to be received with tender affec- 
tion and care; as, in the ſpiritual ſenſe, all the good 
things prepared for us, have for their foundation or 
ground-plot, the tender love of Chriſt to our ſouls. 
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ſends the virgins forth [“ 29. ] to meet the 
Bridegroom, who, with his grand retinue was 


now approaching very near. | + 30. 
King Solomon enters, “ not as uſual, in the 
ſimplicity of his paſtoral dreſs, but in all the 


cc gay 


* 29. A. B. p. 10. thinks this going forth to meet the 
bridegroom, fixes this ceremony to the firſt day of the 
ſolemnity, becauſe it was to be followed by the feaſt 
mentioned, St Matth. xxv. But the feaſt laſted ſeven 
days; and tho' it might be more pompous on the day 
mentioned by St Matthew, nothing is there ſaid to ex- 
clude feaſting on the other days; fo that I ſee no reaſon 
why it may not as well be ſuppoſed to be the third day 
as the firſt. | 


+ 30. The bridegroom, according to a ceremony 
ce uſed at this time by the Jews in Barbary, comes ſo- 
% lemnly to unveil the bride; after which his praiſes 
« follow very naturally.” But the author might have 
added another probable circumſtance, (tho' not menti- 
oned), as to Solomon, which is the taking the crown 
ſpoken of in the preceding verſe, from his own head, 
and placing it on that of his bride ; for when Ezekiel, 
ch. xvi. gives an account how Jeruſalem, a wretched in- 
fant, caſt out and forſaken, was raiſed up by Jehovah, 
cleanſed, adorned, and admitted into covenant as his 
wife; there is expreſs mention of his putting a crown 
upon her head ; and it was a ceremony pretty generally 

uſed 
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<« gay ornaments of a royal Bridegroom; and 
< here it ſhould ſeem that, in the preſence of 
« all his friends, he performs the ceremony of 

<* taking 


uſed in antient, as well as modern times. It was uſual, 
(ſays the author himſelf, p. 68. of annotations), with 

many nations, to put crowns or garlands on the heads of 
new married perions. The Miſnah informs us, that this 
cuſtom prevailed among the Jews ; and it ſhould ſeem 
from the paſſage before us, that the ceremony of putting 
it on was performed by one of the parents : Among the 
Greeks the bride was crowned by her mother, as is in- 
ferred from the inſtance of Iphigenia in Furipides, v. 903. 
See Bochart in his Ceographia Sacra, p. 2.'l. 1. c. 25. 
who ſuppoſes the nuptial crown and other ornaments of 
a bride alluded to, Ezek. xvi. 8. 14. as above. The 
nuptial crowns uſed among the Greeks and Romans were 
only chaplets of leaves or flowers. Among the Hebrews 
they were not only of theſe, but alſo occaſionally cf 
richer materials, as gold, ſilver, &c. according to the 
rank or wealth of the parties. See Selden's Uxor He- 
braica, lib. 2. c. 15. The original word uſed in the text 
is ND, abtere, (derived from "OY abter, circumcinxit, 
circumtexit), which is the ſame that is uſed to expreſs 
a kingly crown, 2 Sam. xii. 30. 1 Chron. xx. 2; and 
is often deſcribed to be of gold, Eſth. viii. 5. Pf. xxi. 4. 
but appears to have been worn by thoſe that were no 
kings, Job xix. 9. &c.; and was probably often compo- 
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5 taking off the Bride's veil;” [“ 31. ] which 
done, and (having adorned her with his crown) 
6 raviſhed with her beauties, he falls into a 
* rapturous deſcant on them, and runs over 
cc her ſeveral features in an extaſy of admira- 
« tion, naturally expreſſed by bold and ſwelling 
figures.“ [+32.] The Bride mean while, 
covered with bluſhes, ſhews, by her timorous, 
trembling appearance, what ſhe feels. Upon 
which he tells her, he will ſpare her confuſion 
| and 


ſed of leſs valuable materials, as of enamelled work ; 


alſo of roſes, myrtle, and olive leaves. The author 
here excepts Job, as not being a king; others think he 


was. A patriarchal king he certainly was; for he ſpeaks 
of himſelf as protecting, judging, and puniſhing. 

* 31. The bride's appearing unveiled for the firſt time 
in public on the third day, was alſo a cuſtom in Greece; 
See Potter's Antiq. p. 294. v. 2. The marriage laſt- 
ing ſeveral days, the living apart, the preſents made to 
each other, are allo mentioned by him. 


+ 32. Among theſe is a compariſon of her breaſts to 
two young roes that are twins, which ſimply conveys 
the idea of their being equa] in ſhape and exceeding 


beautiful, the name of that creature, as the author ſays, 
expreſſing /ovelineſs ; but in the annotations, p. 72. he 
gives this text, I think, a very aukward turn, to ſay 
no worle, 
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and retire, till the morning, to the mountains 
of myrrhe [ * 33. ] and frankincenſe; and ac- 
cordingly, after a ſhort but fervent ſpeech, 
(* Thou art all fair my love, there is no 
* ſpot in thee),” this Eclog, concludes. 


The 


* 33. Myrrhe and frankincenſe are mentioned, ver. 13. 
14. of this th chapter, as expreſſive ſymbols of the 
perfections of the bride, whom the bridegroom in that 
4th Eclog compares to a garden producing ſuch preci- 
ous things. From hence, I ſuppoſe, the New Tranſlator 
concludes that the ſame is here meant, and therefore 
gives a very different ſenſe to this paſſage from that 
which I have ſet down, But that theſe expreſſions do 
not always convey the ſame idea, 1s plain from ch. vi. 2. 
where the bride ſpeaking of her Lord as abſent, 
ſays, “ He is gone to the garden of ſpices, &c.“ in which 
place the words cannot be underſtood of herſelf. I am 
therefore as free to ſay the mountain of myrrhe here is 
a place to which the bridegroom uſed to go, and the 
ſame mentioned ch. vi. 2. as the author is to ſay it is 
meant of the bride, and quote ch. iv, 13. 14. To ſuppoſe 
Solomon, (who had obſerved the bride's confuſion, com- 
paring her bluſhing cheeks to the pomegranates) to add 
to her diſtreſs by ſuch an expreſſion as the author imagines 
this to be, would give one but a poor notion of his good- 
nature or politeneſs. See note 94. 
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The fourth Day's EcL0G. 


HE BRI DEG ROOM in the tendereſt man- 

ner declares himſelf the Bride's protec- 

tor, and © gives her to underſtand that ſhe 
zig now under his care, and is only to apply 
& to him for relief under all dangers and dif- 
& ficulties.” This, according to the eaſtern 
manner, he does in the way of parable or 
figure, by ſuppoſing her placed on the tops of 
mountains infeſted with wild beaſts, whence 
he invites her to his arms, as to a place of 
ſafety, [“ 34-] and aſſures her that, now he 
is 


* 234 Come to me, — i. e. fear me not, but truſt in me 
with aſſured confidence. The mountain of leopards, 
two miles from Tripoli in Syria, near Lebanon, is a 


large round rock, very high, and covered with cypreſs, 


fir, and other wild aromatic ſhrubs; and is inhabited 
only by tygers, leopards, and other wild beaſts, whoſe 
roarings are heard at Tripoli, as if one was at the foot 
of that dreadful mountain. 

It may be objected perhaps, that whereas Solomon, 


in the boo!: of Proverbs, makes fortitude the chief part 
of 
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is her guardian, ſhe may look down with 
ſecurity amidſt any dangers. He then renews 
his praiſes, enumerates her perfections of bo- 
dy and mind, aſſures her that the ſmalleſt of 
her accompliſhments do not paſs unobſerved, 
but raviſh his heart, and bind him to her by 
the moſt tender affeQion. In the midſt of all 
this, he introduces a public declaration, (be- 
fore his friends, as the author ſuppoſes), that 
he has received her pure and inviolate : His 
© meaning 


of a virtuous woman's character, the bride is here re- 
preſented as a timorous perſon, wanting continual ſup- 
port ; and that ſuch a diſpoſition not only implies weak- 
neſs, but is inconſiſtent with the confidence ſhe is ſup- 
poſed to, have in the affection of the bridegroom ; but 
let it be obſerved, that her trembling anxious care a- 
riſes only from the fear of offending, not from any diſ- 
truſt: It is the natural conſequence of youth and inexpe- 
rience, where great tenderneſs is joined with eſteem 
and reverence, affection prompts to every expreſſion of 
kindneſs; and fear of being miſapprehended, is a conti- 
nual check. As to fortitude in every other reſpect, 
and confidence in the care of her huſband ; they are 
fully expreſſed in the bride's character, whom we muſt 
remember to conſider as in the bloom of youth ; where- 
as the wife in the Proverbs is of riper age, the mother 
of children, and head of a family, 
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[ 64 ] 


meaning is conveyed with great delicacy, 
yet ſo as to be perfectly underſtood by all 
6e preſent, by his uſing eaſtern metaphors, 
<« expreſſive of his purpoſe, and, (it ſhould 
* ſeem), appropriated to the ſubject.“ He 
declares that ſhe is a garden ſecured from in- 
truders; an inacceſſible ſpring ; an unſullied 
fountain under the ſanction of an unbroken 
ſeal. [“ 35. ] And having compared her to a 
garden, he purſues the figure, and ſuppoſes 
all the fineſt vegetable productions to enrich 
and embelliſh it. She, catching up the meta- 
phor, wiſhes, that this garden for which he 
has expreſſed ſo much fondneſs, might be ſo 
breathed on by the kindly gales, as to pro- 
duce whatever might contribute to his de- 
light. He returns the compliment, profeſſes 
that his wiſh is completely accompliſhed, that 
every poſlible delight is in his poſſeſſion, and 
he is entirely happy; and, (ſtill Keeping up 

| | the 


— 


* 35. Water in theſe countries is ſo plenty, we have 
no notion of ſealing a fountain; but it is not ſo in hot 
countries; wells are very ſcarce, and probably, when 
one was near exhauſted, they might cloſe it with a 
ſtone, and ſet on a ſeal, to prevent its being waſted by 
the ſervants, and ſo give it time to fill again. 
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131 
the metaphor), he invites his friends to ſym- 
pathize and rejoice with him in his felicity, 
and taſte the pleaſures of the feaſt, which ſo- 
cial love would make the more delightful. 
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The fifth Day's EcLoc. 


HIS begins with an account given by 
the Bride to her companions, (who are 
ſuppoſed to have met her in diſtreſs), of the 
cauſe which brought her into it ; which was 
her anx1ous care to ſeek her beloved, whom 
ſhe feared to have offended, by refuſing him 
entrance in the night. [“ 36.] This introduces 
I a 


* 36. It may be objected to this fifth day's Eclog. 
that it has too much ſameneſs with the ſubject of the 
ſecond. The ſimplicity of paſtoral, of ſo antient a paſto- 
ral, probably the firſt ever wrote, might, I think, be a 
ſufficient excuſe ; eſpecially as we find the ſame if not 
greater want of incidents, even in the heroic, dramatic 
pieces of Sophocles, ſo many hundred years lower down ; 
ſo that, merely as a poet, Solomon muſt ſtand acquitted 
by the judgment of what we call antiquity, and before 
the polite elegant Athenians. But, beſides, if we com- 
pare the two Eclogs together, we ſhall ſoon ſee, not on- 


ly 
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a deſcription of his perſon in all the pomp of 


eaſtern metaphors, concerning which one 
thing 


ly a great variety in the circumſtances, but alſo an ap- 
parent deſign in repeating thoſe which are moſt alike, 
in order to introduce ſome uſeful inſtructions. In the 
firſt place, the bridegroom, who in the former Eclog 
tempted her abroad, now tries to move her affections 
to let him in ; he ſtands not at the window inviting the 
bride to come out, but knocks at the door, attempts to 
open it, and claims admittance on account of the dew, &c. 
but, on the firſt repulſe, retires haſtily, as in ſome diſ- 
pleaſure. 2405, The bride, tho' affected by the ſame 
concern for cenſure as in the former caſe ; (and {till 
more ſo on account of the additional circumſtances juſt 
mentioned); tho', I ſay, ſhe objects imprudently to his 
deſire of coming in, yet ſhe recollects herſelf, and riſes 
immediately to open the door, charges herſelf with an 
appearance of unkindneſs, which ſhe pleads however 
was not really ſuch, and goes out even in the night, ne- 
glecting every concern but the favour of her Lord; all 
which was not in the former tranſaction ; for there ſhe 
ſeems, tho* uneaſy at what had paſſed, to have ſtayed 
till day light encouraged her to go out without fear. 


The ſearch for, and meeting of her by the virgins, is 


allo an addition; and the uſage ſhe receives from the 
watchers is likewiſe very different from the former 
morning; all then mentioned was a flight queſtion 


to 


C1 
thing is not ſufficiently attended to, and that 
is the epithets often given to the things to 
which a perſon is compared ; which we are 

apt 


to which ſhe did not wait for an anſwer; but now meet- 
ing a ſecond time the ſame woman alone, and at an hour 
ſome what unuſual, they proceed to rough uſage, proba- 
bly in attempting to remove her veil, to know who ſhe 
was, Which it was natural for her to endeavour to avoid. 
The moral, I ſuppoſe, intended, is, to teach an eaſter 
wife at leaſt, and in her every humble chriſtian, care- 
fully to take-warning from the ſlighteſt miſtake, and not 
to preſume upon the indulgence of a tender generous 
diſpoſition ; and without conſulting too much her own 
opinions, to yield ready obedience even to the ſlighteſt 
intimations of that will, which it is her profeſt glory to 
obey. Nothing can be more delicate than the manner 
in which this inſtruction is conveyed, for there is ſcarce 
the appearance of a fault expreſſed; and where in 
ſome degree it is, modeſty and affection are repreſented 
as the cauſe of it, and make it ſeem rather an orna- 


ment than a blemiſh ; whilſt at the ſame time thoſe ſuf- 
ferings conſequent to the bride's indiſcretion, appear as 


meritorious, being undergone with patience and fortitude 
for the /ſake of the beloved: Compare Pal. xly. 
* hearken, O daughter, and confider—"” with the in- 
ſtruction contained in this paſſage of the Song of Solo- 
mon. The firſt has the dignity and ſolemnity of a pro- 
phetic charge; the ſecond is the gentle admonition of a 
poet and a lover, 


1931 
apt to apply to the perſons themſelves; [*37.] 
as here the Bridegroom's eyes are compared 
to thoſe of a dove; and the dove is deſcribed 
as clean waſhed, bathed even as it were in 
milk, for its extreme whiteneſs, and fitting 
delighted by the full ſtreams ; theſe circum- 
ſtances cannot relate to the Bridegroom's 
eyes, as ſome readers are apt to ſuppoſe ; they 
are only deſcriptive of the beauty of that crea- 
ture, to whoſe ſparkling eyes, thus exulting 
with pleaſure, thoſe of the beloved are com- 
pared ; or, if they have any further meaning, 
it is only an hint that ſuch a beauteous dove is 
the perſon, of whoſe eyes ſhe is ſpeaking. 
The ſpeech of the Bride, (who ſeems ſo wholly 
intent upon the object of her affections, that 
ſhe addreſſes her companions as perſons un- 
known, it being yet ſcarce light), is followed 
by an offer from them of ſeeking her beloved 
with her. She mentions the moſt likely place 
to find him, and is met by him a ſecond time 
with the moſt tender affection and higheſt 
praiſes, which he concludes by letting her 

know 


* 37. See Page 52. 
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know how much ſhe had been admired [ *38. ] 


at her firſt appearance the morning after her 


arrival, by all the females of his family ; for 


the virgins without number certainly include 
| all 


* 38. In this diſcourſe he takes notice again of her 
bluſhing cheeks and the removal of her veil. The firſt 
will be eaſily accounted for, when we reflect that ſhe 
was actually diſtreſſed with fear of his diſpleaſure, 
which made his praiſes more affecting to her modeſty, 
than at any other time they would have been. And as 
for the veil, it ſeems, before the ſolemn removal of it, 
to have been always worn in preſence of the huſband ; 
and accordingly we find Rebekah put it on to meet 
Iſaac ; and probably Sarah's laying it aſide, when ſhe 
pretended to be only Abraham's ſiſter, was the reaſon 
why Abimelech, by way of a gentle reproof, told her 
he had given her huſband a thouſand pieces of ſilver for 
a veil; it (not he), ſhall be to thee for a covering of 
the eyes unto all with thee, and unto all, Gen. xx. 16. 
But after the huſband had ſolemnly removed the veil, 
we may ſuppoſe it was always lifted up in his preſence. 
See note 67. It is till the faſhion in the Highlands of 
Scotland, for brides, who are virgins, to come to be mar- 
ried in their own hair, and widows to wear an head- 
dreſs; and when the reputation of a woman has not 


been clear, they have been afraid to come to the church 
without a cap, for fear of being inſulted by the reſt of 
their ſex. 


E 7 ] 
all his female ſlaves. From thence he takes 
occaſion to aſſure her that his love is entirely 
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i The ſixth Day's Ecr 0G. * 
[ ce HE ſolemn putting of the Bride and doy 
« Bridegroom to bed, (which makes fron 
< ſo eſſential a part of the marriage-rites of ory 

P g 
& all nations), ſeems to be the ſubject of this on 
* day's Eclog. This | + 40. ] ceremony is de- | 
& ferred od 
in h 
* 39. „ My dove, my undefiled is one,” —In the to tl 
Hebrew the words ſtand thus; © One is my dove, my tion: 


« undefiled;” i. e. one only of all theſe is the object of 
my affection. To ſay of one woman, ſhe is one, carries 
no idea. The other does, and a very proper one. as 20 | 


There are ſeveral places in our tranflation of the Bible, And t 
where the tranſpoſition of words has hurt the ſenſe. —— 
See Prov. iii. 35. ould 
, . . interp 

+ 40. From this obſervation of the author we may RE 
ſuppoſe that himſelf looks upon the buſineſs of this day Ee 
; 3 purity 

only as a ceremony, which alone deſtroys all his notions Mok 


as 
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« ferred till now, when the Bride, after five 
« days, may be ſuppoſed to have ſomewhat 
% got the better of her virgin baſhfulneſs.“ 
Theſe are the words of the author, and in 
conformity to his plan, ſo far as here expreſ- 
ſed, the paraphraſe is carried on, cho' in al- 
moſt every particular circumſtance it differs 
from him. The Bride is ſaid to have gone 
down to the garden of nuts, and 1s ſuppoſed, 
from a modeſt fear, to have wandered ſtill 
farther off. The bride-maids ſeek her, impa- 
tient for the pleaſure of attending her in the 
bath, and afterwards adorning her in a pro- 
per manner to receive her royal Bridegroom 
in his own dwelling; [“ 41. ] for, according 
to the cuſtom mentioned, p. 65. of Annota- 
tions, ſhe ſeems to have paſſed the three or 

four 


as to the children of the bride-chamber's preſence, &c. 
And this conſideration, with what he fays before of the 
new-married couple paſſing the nights aſunder, p. 44. 
ſhould, I think, be ſufficient to ſet aſide all the indelicate 
interpretations given by this author and others to differ- 
ent paſlages in this book, and bring the whole to that 
purity and elegancy ſo remarkable in moſt parts of this 
divine poem. 


41. Sec Note page 25. 
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.* 
four days preceeding in her mother's houſe, 
where the ceremony of the veil was perform- 
ed. It ſeems probable that young maidens 
in thoſe modeſt days were uſed to bathe alone, 
or attended only by ſome menial ſervants : 
So that it was natural for ſuch an one to fear 
the eyes of her companions, and ſtill more their 
praiſes. But the Bride, unwilling to own that 
this was what made her ſtay away, ſeems at 
a loſs to excuſe her abſence. They preſs her 


to return, (as being now to be conſidered as 


the SHulamith, the wife of Solomon), and ſuf- 
fer them to look upon her; to view her 
charms; and to attend her with that familia- 
rity, which, as bride-maids, they had a right 
to, but to which till now they were not by 
cuſtom admitted. Alas! replies ſhe, what 
would you ſee in the Shulamith, the lowly 
maid, whoſe greateſt praiſe is, being, as you 
call her, the wife of Solomon ? what would 
you ſee? reply the Virgins again: We would 
lee, as it were, the meeting of two camps; 
two hoſts; or, as the author would have it, 
two choruſes of dancers; i. e. a multitude of 
perfections, or rather two numerous aſſem- 


blies of charms united in thee; charms both 
of 


1 


of body and mind. Having then brought 
her back, and the ceremony of bathing being 
over, (for we cannot, conſiſtently with the 
manners of the Hebrews, ſuppoſe it omitted, 
tho* no expreſs mention is made of it), they 
begin to clothe her again by binding on her 
ſandals; and adorn her probably in ſome 
careleſs dreſs, ſuch as in thoſe hot countries 
they are uſed to appear in, when in their pri- 
vate retirements; and each mingling praiſes 
with the pleaſing taſk, they finiſh by braiding 
her hair with a ſcarlet ribband, it the author 
is right as to the ſcarlet, ver. 5th.; though I 
rather think the compliment lies in comparing 
her hair for value to the purple or Tyrian dye 
ſo much eſteemed. The King is then admit- 
ted, and his praiſes are renewed: To which ſhe 
modeſtly replies ; I am my beloved's,” —that 
is, I profeſs my ready obedience. I know 
thy love towards me, yet © let us go forth, 

5 &c. let us get up early to the vineyards,— 
< there are pleaſant fruits. — Thus does So- 
lomon in the moſt delicate manner repreſent 

his fair one as turning away his thoughts to- 

wards their rural employments, and the plea- 
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fant things ſhe had prepared for him; but 
concluding with withes that ſhe could find 
courage to expreſs all her tender affection in 
the manner required, or were allowed to do 
it as ſhe herſelf would chuſe; * O that thou 
* wert as my brother!” I ſhould find no diffi- 
culty then in preſenting to thee this bowl of 
ſpiced wine, as (now) the nuptial ceremony 
requires, (but) which at preſent I hardly know 
how to do before ſo many witneſſes: He 
would then, O daughters of Jeruſalem, let 
me hear the wiſdom of his words; he would 
inſtruct me, and, when inclined to reſt, he 
would protect me, and repeat theſe tender 
words; © I charge you?” [ 42. 


The 


* 42, Tho' the paraphraſe, as aforeſaid, is framed 
according to the plan which is laid down by the 
author of the New Tranſlation, yet I cannot ſay I ſee an 
abſolute neceſſity, from the expreſſions uſed either by 
the bride or bridegroom, to give it that turn; for they 
may, without any force, be taken in a different light. 
Let us ſuppoſe, for example, that the buſineſs of this 
Eclog is the adorning the Bride as Solomon's Queen, 
and putting her into poſſeſſion of the regal honours in 


her huſband's houſe; unwillingneſs to leave her mo- 
ther's 
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The ſeventh Day's EcTLOSG. 


OR the account of the buſineſs of this day 

I ſhall borrow the author's own words 

tor the moit part, and fo conclude. © It 
& ſeems 


ther's quiet dwelling, and a dillike of being to be made 
a public ſpectacle, would account for all that paſſes in the 
beginning of this Eclog ; and the latter part will be the 
expreſſion of an humble mind, content with the life of 
a cottage, charmed with the converſation of a beloved 
object, with the joys of love, to which pomp or riches 
can give no addition of happineſs ; but to which they 
ſeem rather an impediment ; and which is inclined 
therefore to with that the characters of Shepherd and 
King fo happily here united could be kept ſor ever ſe- 
parate. I cannot conſider this Eclog in this latter view, 
without calling to mind the ſituation of the Chriſtian 
Church, in what one may call the firſt days of her joy- 
ful eſpouſals, when, rich in the midſt of voluntary po- 
verty, peace and love produced real happineſs, and je- 
ruſalem enjoyed the heavenly inſtructions and viſible in- 
fluence of her divine ſpouſe; and had a prophetic view 
of the proſperity of the church, as it is called, been ſet 
before her, ſhe would have wiſhed to have been al. 
lowed to decline the offered honours. But, I am ſen- 
ſible ] am indulging imagination, a thing always to be 


feared; and therefore ſhall fay no more. 
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ſeems to be appropriated to putting the fi- 
* niſhing hand to the contract, and ſettling 


* the affair of the dowry.” 


This day's Eclog is opened by the Bride- 
maids, who ſee the © Bride, (coming from the 
* wilderneſs) leaning in all the fondneſs of 
% conjugal affection upon her huſband.” The 
Bridegroom coming up makes a ſolemn reca- 
pitulation of the contract they had entered in- 


to, and of the ratification of it by the mother. NC 
The Bride calls upon her huſband, (alluding m1 
to the cuſtom of ſealing, which is immemo- L 
rial), ſaying; O ſet me for à ſeal,— requiring thc 
his inviolable obſervation of his promiſes, and cri 
aſſuring him that her affection for him is unal- wh 
terable; and, in return, the Bridegroom de- thi 
clares, that —many waters cannot quench love, fol 
that nothing is capable of abating his fond- the 
neſs and love for her. The affair of the lea 
ce dowry then comes on, where the Bride ha- wit 
eving a young ſiſter, not yet marriageable, . 
« ſtipulates, (or, to ſpeak more properly, in- n 
ce treats) for ſome reſerve to be made in her 5 
« favour; and the Bridegroom declaring his The 
& conſent to ſettle on her an handſome dowry, to th 

to tl 


at her future marriage, the Bride pronoun- 
des 


1 


ces firſt herſelf, and then her vineyard, and 


&« all her fortune, to be Solomon's. 

« The whole nuptial ceremony being now 
« completed, and the bridal week expired, the 
« poem concludes with a few paſtoral expreſ- 


&« fons of mutual tenderneſs and affection.“ 


Then the Bridegroom gives the Bride notice, 


that the feaſt being at an end, the Companions, 
who liſten with pleaſure to her voice, muſt 
now retire, and the charms of her diſcourſe 
mult henceforth be reſerved for himſelf alone. 
.“ 43-] Upon this the Bride, fearing, as it 
ſhould ſeem, to have detained him too long, 


_ cries; © Flee away, my beloved—and be—” 


which words are pretty much the ſame as 
thoſe in which ſhe exhorted him ch. ii. 17. to 
follow his uſual employments ; the labours of 
the field and care of his flock ; [+ 44.] and 
leave me to perform the duties of a wife, 


within the walls of thy houſe. 


* 43. See notes on laſt Eclog. 


+ 44. We muſt remember that the paſtoral care is 
ever to be conſidered as implying the care of his people. 
The idea of a king as ſhepherd of his flock. was familiar 
to the antients ; and not to the Hebrews only, but alſo 
to the Greeks, Romans, &c. 
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The Firſt Dax. 


[The Bride alone, her Companions waiting at 
a diſtance, but within hearing.) 


60 ET him kiſs me with the kiſſes 
« [* 45.] of his mouth;” let 

me ever experience his kindneſs and 
gracious condeſcenſion, his free unme- 
rited favour to his humble handmaid ; 
for“ O!“ thy [T 46.] love, „thou cho- 
« ſen one of a thouſand,” is better far 
better 


*15. —£ſſes of his mouth. ] The Hebrew idiom, de- 
lights in redundancies of this kind; ſo Pſal. xvii. 10. 
&© they ſpeak with their mouth.” p. 51. Annot. 


+ 45. Thy love.) This apoſtrophe to the abſent bride- 
groom is according to nature and the laws of poetry. 
See Virgil's Eclog's and David's ſpeech to Jonathan, 
not only abſent but dead, 2 Sam. i. 25. 26. 
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& better” than wine; * it comforts as a 
« rich cordial, my trembling heart, re- 
« yiving my ſpirits,” becauſe of the ſa- 
vour, * the fragrance” of thy good oint- 
ments, [* 47.] thy excellent perfecti- 
ons,“ (tor thy name is as ointment pour- 
ed forth, © filling the houſe with its 
* odour”) ; therefore do the virgins love 
thee. O!“ draw me after thee ! 


[The Virgins come near, and ſay] 
We will run “ alſo to [f 48.] the fra- 


” 

« grance of the perfumes.” 
[The Bride rejoiced at ſeeing her Companions, 
informs them, (not reflecting whether they 


knew it or not), of the honour to which ſhe is 
advanced. ] 


The King hath brought me into his 


chambers, < hath raiſed me from a ſimple 


« ſhepherdeſs to be his wife.” 
VIR- 


* 47. Good ointments ;] © A good name is better than 
precious ointment.” Eccl. vii. I. 
+ 48. To the fragrance of the perfumes] is added from 


the Septuagint and vulgate verſions. The words after 
thee 


rr 


3 
VIRGINS. 


We will be glad and rejoice in thee ; 
for that purpoſe are we appointed.” 
We will remember, * or celebrate” thy 
love more than wine. Thou art eve- 
« ry way moſt lovely ;” or, (as in our 
tranſlation), the upright love thee * for 


thy many virtues.” 


BRIDE. 


« Opraiſe me not, for little can I claim; 
my perſon even is faulty, for” I am 
black from the heat of the ſun ; and yet 
« Tam” comely too in other reſpects,” 
O ye daughters of Jeruſalem ; * black 
„IJ am,” like to the tents of Kedar, co- 
« vered with goats hair, yet comely” as 
the curtains of Solomon, ** which adorn 


« his rich pavilion.” ky 49+ ] 


L Look 
thee are evidently connected with draw me; and not 
with we will run. See p. 52. of Annot. 


* 49. Tho' the Bride objects here to a fault in her 


complexion, yet we are not to ſuppoſe it anywiſe a 
conſiderable blemiſh in the literal ſenſe. 


( 82 ] 

Look not upon me, O deſpiſe me 

« not” becauſe I am black ; tis not a 
« natural defect, or any fault of mine, 
« but” the ſun hath looked upon me, and 
« ſcorched me; my mother's children, 
« the offspring of a former marriage,” 
were angry with me * ſevere unto me,” 
they made me the keeper of the vine- 
yards, [* 50.] © expoling me carly to 
« the inclemencies of the weather; and 
« ſubmiſſion to them, to whom I owed 
« no duty; not any deſire of gain made 
« me thus as it were a ſlave ; for” mine 
own 


* 50. —Of the vine yards, ] The word is not confined 
to a plantation of vines ; but may be a piece of ground 
with fruits or flowers ;— © as a roſe-plant in the vine- 
« yards of Engedi.” So that the employments, accor- 
ding to the manners here deſcribed, tho' toilſome and 
laborious, and expoſed to inconveniencies, might be ſuch 
as the oppreſſors might juſtiſy themſelves in this uſage 
of her. Her companions might be ignorant of this part 
of her ſtory, as not having ſpent their firſt years with 
her, tho* probably they had been with her of late. 


d 
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own vineyard have I not kept; [ 51. 
that I alas! too much neglected.” 
Tell me, O thou whom my ſoul lo- 
veth, „whom, abſent, my thoughts are 
« {till preſent with, tell me” where thou 
feedeſt, where thou makeſt thy flock to 
reſt at noon; [ 52.] for why ſhould 1 
be as one that turneth aſide, © as a wan- 
derer“ | T53.] among the flocks of thy 


companions ! 
ViR- 


* 53. The ſpiritual ſenſe here is very evident; we all 
ſuffer ourſelves to be enſlaved to this world, while we 
neglect the culture of our own vineyards, the improve- 
ment of our ſouls in virtue and holineſs. Whether the 
circumſtance here mentioned, is wholly fictitious, and 
only intended for ornament, and to point out this ſpiri- 
tual meaning, or whether it refers to any real paſt ſuf- 
ſerings of the bride, is of no conſequence to us, or to 
the underſtanding of the poem. 


+ 52. —at uon. ] Virgil mentions the leading the 
flocks to reſt in the ſhade at noon ; about ten o'clock. 


t 53-4 wanderer.) See the Targum, and C. D. p. 65. 
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VIRGINS. 


If thou know not, O thou faireſt 54. 
among women, go thy way forth, fol- 


« low” the footſteps of the flock, and feed 


thy kids beſide the ſhepherds tents. 


[The Bridegroom appears, and perhaps ſtands 
looking with pleaſure on the Bride, as ſhe ad- 
vances towards him; then ſpeaks. ] 


I have compared thee, O my love, to 


my well trained ſteed in Pharaoh's cha- 


riots, ſo beautiful is thy perſon; ſo 
« graceful every motion, ſo gentle and 
« mild is thy diſpoſition, ſo ready and 


« perfect thy obedience,” 
Thy 


* 54. —thou faireſt.] Nothing in this book determines 
the complexion of the bride to be fair, rather other- 
wiſe ; at leaſt her hair ſeems black. The word fair, as 
with us, means beautiful. * 

Footſteps of the flock.) Tho' called elſewhere a prince's 
daughter, ſhe is here plainly repreſented as a ſimple ſhep- 
herdeſs. So Rachael, and the daughters of the prince 
or prieſt of Midian kept the ſheep; Ruth gleaned a- 
mong the reapers. The preſent manner of confining 
women 


I Is 
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ing 
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Thy cheeks are comely with rows 


of jewels; [ 55. ] thy neck with chains 
of gold. 


VIRGINS. 
We will make thee borders [f 56.] of 


gold with ſtuds of ſilver. 


BRIDE. 
[Þ 57. ] While the king ſitteth at his 


table, „enjoying the nuptial feaſts,“ 


my 
women in the eaſt was not the cuſtom of more innocent 
ages. Thy kids.) She herſelf was to feed the kids, her 
own flock. 


* 55.—Rows of jewels], Olearius deſcribes the Per- 
ſian ladies with two rows of pearl placed round the face. 
See A. B. p. 205. See alſo C. D. p. 76. referring the 
ornaments mentioned, as I had done, to the trappings 
of the horſe, p. 68. 


+ 56.—Berders)]; or rows: The word is the fame 
as in the preceding verſe. See C. D. p. 79.' The Vir- 
gins here echo, as it were, the words of the beloved, 
comely with rows: Yes, we will make thee rows, (or 
whatever the word means), of gold adorned with ſil- 
ver. 

t . While the king ſitteth—]: Until the king ſitteth, 
See A. B. p. 210; the time may be preſent or future. 
The poſture is not expreſſed in the Hebrew. 


I 86 | 
my ſpikenard ſendeth forth the ſinell 
thereof. His pleaſure ſhall be the 
* ſtudy of my lite; and to approve my- 
„ ſelf to him by virtuous actions, my 
« greate!t glory.“ 
13. As” a bundle of myrrhe, which 


« preſerves [* 58.] one from corrup- 
« tion,” [ 59. ] is my well- beloved un- 0 
to me: | Þ 60. ] It ſhall lye all night be- ö 
twixt my breaſts, „as a comfort and ; 
« protection from intectious blaſts.” 

My : 


* 58. Tho' I take the liberty here and elſewhere 
to add whole phraſes, it is only where I think the ſame 2 
ſenſe is included, tho' by reaſon of the ſhort manner of 
expreſſion in the Eaſtern poetry, it is not always plain 


enough to the Engliſh reader; and many of thele paſ- cc 
fapes in the Paraphraſe I might have ſupported by cita- cc 
tions from the Italian tranſlation of Diodati, only that 4e 
they would have rendered the notes ſtill more bulky. ce 


+ 59.— Frem corruption] ; therefore uſed in em- 


balming. 
+ 60.—It ſhall lye all night]; there is no mention te 
| of Hing, nor of all night in the Hebrew. The word © 


15 /c:7:, means to lodge or abide, whether by night 
or 
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14. 


1 
61. ] My beloved is to me a cluſ- 


ter 


or day. He ſhould alſo here, as in many places, be ren- 
dered it: It ſhall abide or lye. That he ſhould lye be- 
twixt her breaſts would be impoſſible. Beſides, the in- 
delicacy of the expreſſion would ſuit ill with this poem, 
where tenderneſs and purity are ſo beautifully united. 
«© The Orientals were wont, (ſays the Author, p. 57.) 
« to tye up myrrhe in little bundles, and to put them 
c into the boſom to exhilerate the ſpirits.” Little bags 
rather, for ſo the word is tranſlated, Hag. i. 6. Job xiv. 
17.1 French, un ſachet, 


* 61. Verſes 13. and 14. © A bundle of myrrhe is 
my beloved to me: It ſhall be all night betwixt my 
© breaſts. A cluſter of camphire is my beloved unto 
me in the vineyards of Engedi.“ See A. B. p. 214. 
216. If, (ſays he), in the vineyards doth not refer to 
the Bridegroom, who, wherever he was, was pleaſ- 
ing but to the camphire, — the lying between the 
ce breaſts is to be underſtood of the Myrrhe, not of Solo- 
« mon; as the original turn is exactly the ſame, the 
interpretation ought, it ſhould ſeem, to be the ſame 
% alſo.” He adds; © the verb tranſlated he /hall lye 
* all night, doth not neceſſarily include the idea of 


the night in it. Zach. v. 4. Job xxxix. 28.“ 
What is meant by yrrhe, which the Septuagint ren- 


ders by ran, is not agreed. It cannot mean flowers, 
as a noſegay, for ſuch a thing between the breaſts would 
be 


40 


ic 


I 88 ] 


ter of cypreſs flowers, (* 62. ] in the vine- 
yards of Engedi, “ retreſhing with its 
e ſweets: And ſhould I even experience 


« the bitter taſte of either, yet will I re- 
ceive It as the token, the preſent of 


. Jove;” 

BR1DE- 
be troubleſome. It probably was a gum or balſam fit to 
burn; for it is mentioned as ſuch, chap. iii. 6.; fit alſo 
to anoint with, either in its natural ſtate, or rather diſ- 
ſolved in oil, for it is mentioned as an ingredient in the 
anointing oil, Exod. xxx. 23.; it was ſent as a valuable 
preſent with balm, ſpices, &c. to Joſeph, and offered 
to Chriſt. As to the camphire or cypreſs: A. B. ſuppoſes 
it to be a cluſter of flowers called a/kennah. See alſo 
C. D. p. 68. as to #t /hall lye, i. e. it ſhall abide; and as 
to N doudi, my beloved, being the ſame with David. 
See allo p. 96. as to the bitter taſte of the mjrrhe, the 
healing quality of the a/kennah, its ſmell like camphire. 
He obſerves alto that JD, chapher, (whence probably 
the Engliſh cover, ſignifies an atonement, and 95, 
choupher, the thing here called camphire. 

* 62.- Cypreſs flowers], By cypreſs here, ſays the 
author, is meant an aromatic plant, which, Sir Tho- 
mas Brown tells us, produces a {weet buſh of flowers, 
out of which was made the famous Cleum Cyprinum. The 

vnc yards of Engedi, near Jericho, were not fo much 


for vines, as for aromatic ſhrubs; the nurſeries of them 


were called Vineyards. P. 57. Annot. 
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BRIDEGROOM. 


Behold, thou art fair, my love, my 
« dear companion ;” behold thou art 
fair. Thou haſt dove's | * 63. ] eyes. 


BRIDE. 


Behold thou art fair, O my beloved, 

« the guide of my youth;” and lo, how 

pleaſant, how green, is © this” our 

« flowery” bed, [ 64. ] * this place of 
« reſt from the ſcorching heat.” 

M BR1IDE- 


* 63. Dede eyes]. They who have ſeen that fine 
Eaſtern bird, the Carrier-pigeon, will need no commen- 
tary on this place.” P. 57. Annot. 

+ 64.— Bed] Query; is not the word y, are/h, 
bed, uſed here for a place of reſt, deſcriptive of the 
d, nete, or couch? That the bride ſhould have a 
green or flowery bed, is noways probable ; much leſs 
ſo that ſhe ſhould mention it thus abruptly. See A. B. 
P- 227. and the ſame chap. vi.; Obſervation 19th, of 
Obſervations on divers places of Scripture. The fize and 
proportions of Og's bedſtead, and the corner or angle 
of a bed, Amos iii. 12. where this word is uſed, ſuit, 
I think, better with a duan than with any bed. See 
note 88. 
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BRIDEGROOM. 
« This is not thy abode, O thou fair- 
« eſt among women. The Royal Pa- 
« lace is ready to receive thee.” The 


beams of our houſe are cedar, © which 


fears no decay ;” and our rafters 
[* 65.] of fir, * ſtrong and unſhaken 


* by ſtorm or tempeſt : Thither let us 
* haſte.” 


BRIDE. 


« Alas! I am unfit to adorn thy pa- 
« lace; I am a mere” roſe of the 
field, [T 66.] © a ſimple ſhepherdeſs,“ 


the lilly of the humble” valleys. 
BRIDE- 


* 65.—Rafters]: Our roofs, our ceilings of Bruthim, 
trees reſembling the cypreſs in form, the cedar in ſmell, 
The ſame word is tranſlated galleries in the 7th chap. 
See A. B. p. 229.; elſewhere it is rendered gutters and 
trenches, to conduct water. The idea is a thing leading 
or conducting, I ſuppoſe, as galleries lead to ſeveral 
rooms. | | 

+ 66.—Koſe of the field]. © We have here followed 


ce all the antient verſions in preference to thoſe of the 
% moderns, 


1 


$1 


— * 


3 


BRIDEGRO OM. 


Let“ as the lilly among thorns, ſo 
is my love among the daughters. 


BRIDE. 
If praiſe be comely, look on Solo- 
„ mon:” As the citron-tree [* 67. ] a- 
mong the trees of the wood, ſo is my 
beloved among the youths; “ (for tall 
« and upright is his ſtature): So plea- 
cc ling 


* moderns, who generally interpret Sharon as a proper 
* name. Yet a little attention to the context will con- 
* vince us, that the Bride does not here mean to extol 
e the charms of her perſon, but rather the contrary, 
« The Bridegroom had juſt before called her fair: She, 
“with a becoming modeſty, repreſents her beauty as 
« nothing extraordinary, as a mere common wild 
« flower: This he, with all the warmth of a lover, de- 
c nies, inſiſting upon it, that ſhe as much ſurpaſſes the 
« generality of maidens, as the flower of the lilly does 
ce that of the bramble: And ſhe returns the compli- 


% ment.” P. 58. Annot. See A. B. p. 233, 238.; 


Roſe and lilly, the meaning doubtful according to him. 


* 6 7. —Citron-tree) : MAN thaphoue is here ren- 


dered the citron- tree upon the authority of the Chaldee 
| parapbraſe ; 


( 92 ] 
fing was its ſhade, ſo fragrant its per- 4. 
* fume, fo pleaſant its fruit both to the 
fight and tafte, that, weary and dit- 
« treſled,” I ſought for © its protec- 


tion from the ſcorching heat;” I fat 2 
down under its ſhade with great de- 
light, and its fruit was ſweet to my taſte. 
O 

6. 


paraphraſe; (See New Tranſlation, p. 59. of Annota- 
tions), which obſerves with what ſuperior beauty that 
rich fruitful plant muſt appear among the barren trees 
of the wood. It is obſerved that apple-trees are not 
common in the eaſt. See A. B. p. 238, and Obſerva- 
tion 3d. chap. 4.—Gitron-tree, —its ſhade, —its fruit]: 
See Iſa. XXXIIi. 2. Chriſt the ſhadow of a great rock; 
truſt in the ſhadow of Egypt, a fault, Iſa. xxx. 2, 3.; 
ſhadow of the Almighty, Pf. xci. 1.; dwell under his 
ſhadow, Hoſ. xiv. 7. Citron; ſee the Targum quoted by 
C. D. p. 126. He ſays alſo a veil was carried by 
ſlaves on ſtaves over the Bride, when brought home; 

int imating probably the protection of the huſband by 
the ſhadow, and the ſubjection of the wife by the veil ; 
See note 38, Our tranſlation of the latter part of this 3d 
verſe, changing his for its, would do as well as what Is 
here ſet down, As to Epithets, ſee above, p. 64. 
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3 
O bring [* 68.] me into the houſe of 


teſtivity; ſpread the banner ot love, 
thy kind protection,” over me! 


Support me with flagons, [f 69.] 


cheer me with fragrant fruits, for I am 
fick with love, © too tender to be ex- 


* preſſed!” 


His left hand I 70. ] is under my 


head, ſupporting me from fainting ;” 
and his right hand doth embrace me, 
«« expreſling his care and protection.“ 


BRI DE- 


* 68.—0 bring me]: The Septuagint renders it as. 
here, in the imperative mood. It is the points which 
make it to be read in the przter tenſe. 

+ 69.—With flagons]: The radical meaning of the o- 
riginal word is, a ſtay, ſupport, or prop, which natu- 
rally leads to a ſimilar metaphorical ſenſe, when ap- 
plied to the mind or animal ſpirits. The Septuagint 
renders it «v%, unguents; the Vulgate, foribus; bot 
which ſuggeſt odors. Perhaps our tranſlators uſed the 
word flagon, as the French flacon, for a ſmelling bottle. 
Jarrs full of ſweets are in common ule in the Eaſt. 


Ft 70.—Left hand i,]: © Literally, his left hand mall 
« be; or elle in the optative, O that did embrace 
me!“ A. B. p. 246. 


1 


BRIDEGROOM. 

7. ' I charge you, O ye daughters of ſe- 
ruſalem, by the roes [* 71.] and by the 
hinds of the field, © which ſporting ye 

_ « purſue,” that ye ſtir not up nor wake 
my love, [f 72.] till willing [T 73. ] to 
awake. 


The 


* 71.— y the roes]; A rural form of adjuring. It 
is natural to conjure a perſon by whatever is moſt affec- 
ting or valued. See Virgil, Aneid. lib, 4. 314. p. 60. 8. 
Annot. | 
+ 72.—My love]: NaN 4cbe, which has the femi- 
nine termination; not N doudi, which is maſculine, 
and is the word always uſed by the bride. See C. D. 
p- 145. The word rendered he or /he pleaſe is allo fe- 
minine: yet he allows theſe paſſages have been, and 
may be underſtood, either as the words of Chriſt, or 4 
of the Church. 
+ 73.—Till willing to awake]; Or, as in our tranſla- 
tion, till he or he pleaſe; donec voluerit, ſays Arias Mon- 
tanus: i. e. Till ſhe awake willingly, or of herſelf; for 
every one is paſſive in ſleep. 
Nothing, I preſume, in the original obliges one to 
put theſe words into the mouth of the bride, as the 


author does ; for others put them in that of the Bride- 
groom, 


[ 95 * 


Eee eee eee 


The Second Day 


[ Belongs wholly to the Spouſe, and is addreſſed by 
her, in a continued narration, after the Grecian 


manner, to the chorus of virgins, to whom ſhe 
relates what had paſſed that morning, beginning 
before day-break. ] 


BRIDE. 


Q 18 voice of my beloved! © me- 

thinks I hear it ſtill; I ſee him, 

| « as if here prelent;” behold; he co- 

meth leaping upon the mountains, ſkip- 
ping upon the hills! 

9. My beloved is like a roe or a young 

hart, ſprightly and active;” behold 

he 

| , 

groom, which to me ſeems by much the moſt probable, 

at leaſt in the firſt and laſt places; for the poſture of the 

huſband is deſcribed in the verſe which goes before in 

thoſe two places, and is expreſſive of the moſt tender 

care and protection, as one watching over a beloved 


object, when compoſed to reſt, like the fond mother 
ſupporting her child. 


3 1 
he ſtandeth behind our wall, [* 74. 
« the dwelling of my parents, where I 
e had retired to ſpend the night;” he 
looketh through [f 75.] the windows, 13. 
ſhewing himſelf at the lattice. fi 
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10. My beloved ſpake, and “ earneſtly” | 
ſaid unto me, riſe up, my love, my fair l 


one, and come away; “ aiſiſt me in my ” 

« rural toils, to which, with my compa- 

4 nions, I haſten thus early.“ 

11. For lo! the winter is paſt, the rain is 
U 
over and gone: 

12+ The flowers appear on the earth; the 
time of the ſinging ot birds is come; and 1 
| | to 
the MN 
fa 
* 74—Our wall]: The word is uſed only in Ezra 50 
v. 8.; and Dan. v. 5. See A. B. p. 142. He thinks it 8 
therefore of the Chaldee dialect. -q 
+ 75.—Looketh forth, ſays our tranſlation ; but it is * 
plain the Bridegroom was without, inviting her to come 8 


Out. pl 


13. 


es, 
the voice [“ 76. ] of the turtle is heard 
in our land. 


The fig tree putteth forth her green 
figs; and the vines, the tender grapes, 
« juſt forming in the bloſſom,” give 
[T 77.] a © delightful” ſmell. Ariſe, 
my love, my fair one, and come away. 


N O 


* 36.—Voice of the turtle]. This is underſtood by the 
Targum of the Holy Ghoſt. C. D. p. 168. A. B. 
ſuppoſes the time to be towards the latter end of April; 
p- 154. | 

+ 757.—Give a—ſmell]. No perfume is ſo elegant 
as that of the vine-bloſſoms: But it is ſo delicate as not 
to be much perceived by ſmelling to the flowers. So 
that commentators have raiſed a difficulty from this paſ- 
ſage, ſuppoſing the vine to have no ſmell: But here even, 
and ftill more wi France, while the dew lies on the 
vines in bloſſom, morning and evening, the ſmell is 
delightful. S0 A. B. p. 138. corrects Sir Thomas 
Brown's miſtake in this reſpect. The grape is plainly 
to be ſeen in the flowers, at the time they are ſweeteſt. 
So Ifa. xviii. 5. the grape is ſaid to be ripening in the 
bloſſom. | 
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[98 ] 
O my dove, [* 78. ] © for, like her,” 


in the clefts of the rocks, © thou loveſt to 
* be concealed;” from the ſecret places of 
the ſtairs, © | or aſcents,] from thy re- 
„ tirement,” let me ſee thy counte- 
nance, let me hear thy voice ; for ſweœet 
is thy voice, and thy countenance is 


comely. 


«© Go on, my companions, and leave 


«© me here to wait her coming;” take 


for us © mean while” the foxes, [f 79. ] 
the little foxes, that ſpoil the vines ; 


for 


* 78 The modeſt retirement of the Bride is here 


compared to a dove's neſt in a rock. The word fairs, 


ſeems very improper: It is not ſo rendered in any 
other place, nor by the Septuagint. Stairs or aſcenti; 
viz. the going up or ſides of the rock. See A. B. p. 234. 
Therę is no need to ſuppoſe a compariſon between the 
rocks and a palace: The Dove and the Bride are the 
things compared; and the ſolitude and love of retire- 
ment is the point of compariſon. 


+ 79. A. B. underſtands y Shalim, tranſlated 
little foxes, the jackals, or ſchackals, which is a little fox, 


and ſo called; and not young foxes, which, tho' very 


plenty 


16. 


16. 


19 
for our vines have tender | * 80. ] grapes. 


*« To this ſo tender invitation too 
« careleſsly I returned anſwer, yet with 
« modeſt ſubmiſſion, as became me, in 
« words at leaſt;” My beloved © (faid 


J)“ is mine, „my joy, my happt- 


« neſs;” and I am his, „ his humble 


% handmaid ;” he feedeth [f 81. |] a- 


mong 


plenty in that country, are not in ſuch numbers, or ſo 
miſchievous as the others are. By vineyards, (for fo, 
ſays he, the word properly ſignifies, not vizes), he un- 
derſtands, as in other places, pleaſure-gardens, where, 
however, vines were always in plenty. The ſpeech of 
the Bridegroom here ſeems plainly addreſſed to his com- 
panions: And accordingly we find afterwards, that he 
did not himſelf go out to the field, tho' he had intended 
ſo to do. 


* 80.—Tender grapes]: The promiſe of a future vin- 
tage : O ſuffer it not to be deſtroyed. See the Prophet 
Iſa. Ixv. 8.; where the promiſed ſeed is compared to 
the wine in the cluſter, tho” yet green, 


+ 81. He feedeth]: i. e. Leadeth his flock among li- 
lies; the places he delighteth in. © He ſhall feed his 
« flock 


% 


mong lilies; he delighteth in purity 17. 
* and innocence, he ſeeks an unſpotted t! 
e fame: Call me not forth therefore, ere 6 
the morn appear, leſt my companions + 
« ſuppoſe we have paſſed the night to- h 
«« gether,” (* 82. Ch. II. 

| Until To 6 
Fe flock like a ſhepherd; *” Iſa. xl. 11. To ſuppoſe the 6 
feeding to be underſtood of himſelf, as compared to an PT 


Antelope, is too wild even for my imagination, tho” the 
reader by this time may perhaps think it wild enough, 


unleſs he has read A. B. y. 
* 82. It is the cuſtom ſtill, as all ſeem to agree, a- * 
mong the Jews, and was ſo antiently, both with them | | re 
and ſome other nations, for the new-married couple, la 
during the feaſt, to paſs the nights apart. The Greek 
church requires it ſtill on the wedding night, tho' the hc 
day is ſpent, as with us, in feaſting and pleaſure. In re 
antient Greece, which moſt certainly borrowed many re 
of its cuſtoms from the Eaſt, one day of the nuptial cere. 
mony was called 4&rava:z, which Porter thus explains; tic 
becauſe the Bride, returning to her parents houſe, lodged ac 
apartfrom the Bridegroom. It ſhould ſeem alſo from the an 


account of Joſeph and the Bleſſed Virgin, that a woman 
betrothed, tho' in the power of her huſband, lived on 
ſometime in a ſtate of virginity, No reaſon, I think, of 
can be given for theſe things, but an intent to teach 


17. 


Ch. III. 
I. 


E 1-2 Uh 
[* 83.] Until the day breathe, and 


the ſhades flee away, return my beloved, 


«« purſue thy ſports, or thy rural toils ;” 
and be thou like a roe, or a young 
hart, on the mountains of Bether. 


The ſhades of night were not yet 
« paſt; I tried to return to ſleep, but 
in vain; my thoughts were towards 
« my beloved:” By night [f 84. ] 

thus 


young married perſons to reverence the holy ſtate they 
were entered into, and to live chaſtely and ſoberly in it, 
reſtraining their paſſions, and obeying in all things the 
laws of God. - 

83. Until the day breathe}, or blow freſh. In thoſe 


hot countries the dawn of the day is attended with a fine 
refreſhing breeze, more grateful and deſirable than the 


return of light itlelf, See Sept. and C. D. p. 190. 


+ 84. By night on my bed]: So ſays our tranſla- 
tion, and ſo the new tranſlator. But he ſeparates this 
account from what went before, without any authority, 
and places what is here related, the night following, 
which I think ſpoils the whole. Tho' the bridegroom 
was abroad, it might yet be night, and by her mention 
of the ſhadows, it is plain it was ſo. As for her ſeeking, 
it muſt be taken metaphorically : Her bed, as ſaid above, 
was not a place to find him in; beſides ſhe knew he was 

© without, 
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131 

« thus” on my bed [* 85. ] I ſought 
him whom my ſoul loveth: I ſought him, 
but I found him not: ] liſtened for his 
voice, but he was gone. Have I then 
e chaſed thee from me, O thou choſen 
« one of a thouſand? have I deſpiſed 
« thy gentle call? (thou, who couldſt 
« juſtly command, and needed not in- 
treat). Cuſtom forbids I ſhould pals 
e the night with thee: But ſhall cuſtom 
« reſtrain my ſovereign? ſhall I direct 
the wile Solomon?“ 


* 


I will ariſe now, and go, about the ci- 
ty; in the ſtreets and in the broad ways 
wall 


without, ſo could not ſeek him there. And yet this is 
one of the places moſt apt to give offence to careleſ; 
readers. On my bed points out her ſituation when ſeek- 
ing; Hy ol, on, or upon; if it was to point out the place 
in which ſhe endeavoured to find, it ſhould be ON a4, i. e. 
in. 

* 85. Bed; not ) WW areſhinov, as Chap. I. 17. 
Pſ. vi. 7.; nor HD metethor, as Chap. III. 7.; Pf. vi. 
7-3 Vd 4pherioum, as Ch. III. 9.; but „49 ne- 
ſhichabi. See C. D. p. 194. This word is uſed no where 
elle in Scripture. Iſa. XXviii. 20. is another word yet. 


ru 


L 103 
will I feek him whom my foul loveth: 


« Shame ſhall not with-hold me from 
« aſking his forgiveneſs.” I fought him, 
but J found him not. 


The watchers that go about the city, 
found me; * to whom I faid,” O ſaw 
you him whom my foul Ioveth ? “ I afk- 
« ed, but ſtaid not for a reply.” 


It was but a little that I had paſſed 
from them, when 1 found him whom my 
foul loveth. He ſeemed to turn from 
me, and was paſſing on: But” I held 
him, and would not let him go, until I 
had brought him into my mother's houſe, 
into the chambers of her that conceived 
me: „There, free from cenſure, un- 
der the protection of her eye, I in- 
« vited him to reſt a while. And” 

I charge you, O ye daughters of Je- 
rulalem, by the roes, and by the hinds 
of the field, „which ſporting ye pur- 


** fue,” that ye ſtir not up, nor awake 


ar 


[ 104 J 


my love, [“ 86. ] till willing “to awake.” 
The 


* 86. It has been already obſerved, that the expreſ- 
ſions here, as well as Ch. II. 7. and VIII. 4. are femi- 
nine. In thoſe places the ſpeech ſeems plainly to belong 
to the Bridegroom, ſpeaking of the Bride : But here it 
ſeems to me as evidently to belong to her, as ſpeaking 
of him. Perhaps the Bride, by repeating the words of 
her beloved, juſt as ſpoken by him, Ch. II. 7. is ſuppo- 


fed to put her companions in mind, of the tender care he 


had expreſſed for her on a like occaſion. 


I have before obſerved, p. 94. that our tranſlators 
are not ſingular in uſing the maſculine gender here: 
But they uſe it in all the three places; whereas it ſeems 
to ſuit with this place alone, and here really to be ne- 
ceſſary. Tho' grammatical conſtruction ſhould be care- 
fully attended to; yet, where it leaves no good ſenſe, 
the mind will not ſubmit. As we have certainly no war- 
rant to ſay the Hebrew text is quite free from miſtakes, 
(See note 8. p. 21.) reaſon muſt be called in, where 
grammar rules are deficient, as Exod. iii. 14. © Iam 
that I am: But then we muſt be careful to make 
reaſon the judge only as far as its powers will go, and 
after being ſufficiently informed. The being, attri- 
butes, and actions of the Deity are not to be known, but 
as revealed. Of theſe reaſon alone can give no account, 
nor grammar furniſh fitting expreſſions. 


E 10 


rere 


The Third Dar. 


[Solomon comes in triumph in the evening, for the 
ceremony of removing the Bride's veil : The 
Virgins are with her in the houſe.] 


Semi-chorus of VIRGINS. 
6. HO (* 87. ] is this that cometh up 
from the wilderneſs, as it were co- 
lumns of ſmoke, fuming with myrrhe and 
frankincenſe, with all powders, [the 
« perfumed gums],” of the merchant ? 


Second Semi-chorus. 

7. Behold the rich bridal pavilion of So- 
lomon! threeſcore valiant men are about 
it, of the valiant of Iſrael. 

8. They are all begirt with ſwords, being 
expert in war: Every man hath his ſword 
upon his thigh, becauſe of fear in the 
night. | 

O 


* 87. See notes, p. 55. 


King 


106 ] 
Firſt Semi- chorus. lo. 


9. King Solomon hath made himſelf a ? 
bridal-bed | * 88. ] or chariot, [a move- g 
« able tent to abide in],” of the wood of 


Lebanon. 7 
| He 
| | | n 
| * 88,—Bridal bed paved with love]: The word 4 
71 apherioun, (no where to be found but in this 
| place), is by ſome rendered a chariot, by others a bed: 1 
Perhaps it partook of both; a ſort of moveable bed, 
drawn or carried about. —In the Miſnab it is put for an 
open chariot. The Septuagint render it popoov, a thing 11. 
in which perſons are carried. C. D. p. 219. Solomon 
comes in it, not as uſual, in his paſtoral ſimplicity, but in 1% 
nuptial ſplendor. See Annot. of New Tranſlation, p. 67. K 
Nothing can be more abſurd than to charge this paſ- w] 
{age with indecency : That love for the daughters of Je- 5 
ruſalem which Solomon would chuſe to ſpeak of in a , 
nuptial ſong, addrefled to his Virgin-bride, muſt certain- hi! 
ly be of the moſt innocent kind; and not ſuch as would the 
give the lye to his profeſſions, Ch. VI. 9. of loving her 
alone: Vet ſome, even various writers, have objected 
to the reading of this elegant poem by young perſons, on 5 
account of this, and a ſew other as harmleſs expreſſions. the 
Alas! the old, not the young, are thoſe that take offence at gin 
the language of the Scriptures: © Except ye become as con 
« little children, &c.“ is a fine obſervation, and is meant fan 
of an innocent unſuſpicious diſpoſition ; not of a credulous the 


Ignorance, 


[ ; Ll 


ö 


10. 


I Te 


[ 10% | 

He *< hath” made the pillars thereof 
of ſilver, the inſide of gold, the covering 
of it purple, the midſt thereof being pa- 
ved with love, “prepared as the temple 
„of mercy and loving-kindneſs,” for 
* the reception of ” the daughters of Je- 
ruſalem, Or, (as le Clerc), wrought 
« in needle- work by the daughters of Je- 
ruſalem, as a teſtimony of their love.” 


BRIDE. 


Go forth, O daughters of Sion, „with 
% your lamps burning,” and behold 
King Solomon with the crown | * 89.] 
wherewith his mother, „the only pa- 
rent he now hath, ſo lately” crowned 
him on the day of his eſpouſals, and in 
the day of the gladneſs of his heart; © go 
forth, 
* 89. The bridal crown was in uſe, not only among 
the Hebrews, but the Greeks and Romans alſo. So vir- 
gins are ſtill crowned at their eſpouſals in France, and 


commonly by the mother, whoſe bleſſing is aſked at the 


ſame time. Here the fame ſeems to have been done to 
the Bridegroom. 
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« forth, and bring him hither; my duty 


is, to wait here his coming.” 


[Bridegroom comes in, removes her veil before all, 
crowns her with the crown from his own head, 
and ſays, ] 


Behold “ now” thou art fair, my love, 


I. „ my ſiſter, my ſpouſe :” Behold thou 


are fair indeed, thus royally adorn- 
« ed.” Thine eyes are bright and ma- 


jeſtic, as the eyes of doves, for thy [* 90. 


vell 


* 929. Thy veil]: D iſamethac. The ſame word 
is uſed Iſa. xlvii. 2. and might be there rendered /ay 
aſide thy veil. See allo C. D. p. 252. The name of a 
virgin in Hebrew is N alame, hidden; but not ſo 
called from the veil, as I think; for the veil was, and is, 
the token of ſubjection in a wife, whence the expreſſion of 
a femme covert. In Popiſh countries the veil is held over 
the bride in church, and, for the ſame reaſon, Rebekah 


covered herſelf to meet Iſaac. Virgins being ſeldom 


ſeen abroad, had little uſe for a veil, not but that they 


doubtleſs wore it ſometimes, i. c. whenever they were 
ſeen abroad at all. See note, p. 69. This rendering of 
the word JV tſamethac, is according to the New 
Tranſlation, p. 18. On what day of the nuptials the 
veil was publicly laid aſide, does not appear, unleſs from 
this 


2. 


109 


veil is removed: Thy hair “ in jetty 
*« curls hangs careleſsly down,” as the 
flocks of goats [* g1.] hang * brouling” 
from mount Gilead. 


Thy teeth are as a flock of ſheep that 
are even ſhorn, aud which come up 
clean“ from the waſhing, “ fo white 
„and even are they :” They come up 
two and two as twins; none hath loſt its 
fellow. 


Thy lips are like a brede of ſcarlet, 
and thy ſpeech . ifluing from thence ” 
is charming. As the flower of the pome- 


granate, 


this place: Among the Greeks it was the third, as here 
placed. The Bridegroom plainly claims a merit in her 
beauty, having adorned her himſelf, and removed the 
veil that hid it. In the ſpiritual ſenſe there can be no 
claim of beauty but from Chriſt. 


* 91. The goats of Angora, &c. may have hair like 
filk, as we are told: But here the compariſon is between 
the dark locks hanging careleſs, and the hanging poſture 
of the black goats on the ſide of Mount Gilead. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BE my 


granate, [* 92.] © bluſhing with the 
e brighteſt dye,” ſo are thy cheeks, now 
thy veil is removed. 


Thy neck is like the tower of David, 
built on an eminence, © fo gracefully 
« does it riſe aboye thy falling ſhoulders: 
And whereas on that” hang a thouſand 
bucklers, [f 93. ] ſhields of mighty men, 


« to guard it; ſo the awful majeſty of 


66 thy 


* 92. We have here followed Caſtellus. The flower. 
In either ſenſe the words ſeem to be ſpoken in praiſe of 
the Bride's modeſty; her bluſhing cheeks. If we conſi- 
der the great reſerve of women's education among the 
Hebrews, (tho' there is no appearance of their being 
confined, as now among the Mahometans), we ſhall not 
wonder, that, on their firſt appearing publicly among 


men, their bluſhes ſhould be remarkable. In Talmudic 


language the cheeks are called the pomegranates of the 
face. See C. D. p. 252. © What we tranſlate temples, 
« is rendered in the New Tranſlation cheeks, agreeably 
«« to the Septuagint, nor will the nature of the paſſage 
* allow us to doubt of the juſtneſs of the verſion.” A. 
B. p. 287. 


T 93. Sandys mentions a gate fo adorned; See A. B. 
P- 288. vis with arms. 


P_y Rin Ah 


2 


* thy form defends thee from every wan- 
ton glance.” 


5. Thy two breaſts are like two young 
roes that are twins, which feed among 
the lilies, © fo perfectly ſhaped are they, 
* ſoeven and fo white.” (* 94. 


6, Until the day breathe, and the ſha- 
dows flee away, I will get me to the 


mountain [ 95.] of myrrhe, to the hill 
| of 


* 94. Tho' the Bride be a brown woman, having 
dark hair; and tho* her complexion might be hurt by the 
ſun, yet that her ſkin was white, ſeems to be ſeveral 
times expreſſed. 

+ 95. Tho' A. B. p. 363. underſtands mountains of 
ſpices in its proper literal ſenſe, as a place of abode; 
and gatheririg myrrhe and ſpices, p. 302. as preparing 
perfumes; yet, ſuch is the force of prejudice, that, 
p. 299. on this place, he adopts the notion of its being 
meant of the Bride herſelf. But if, as the author of the 

' . New Tranſlation, changing the for this, we ſhould ſup- 
poſe the Bride to be ſo called, it will only ſhew thus 
much; that the Bridegroom, comparing her {ſweetneſs 
and perfections of mind and body to the richeſt perfumes 
and ſpices, claims a right of poſſeſſion in them. I ſhould 

rather 


1 
of frankincenſe, my uſual abode, and 7 


leave 1 
rather ſuppoſe, upon comparing this verſe with the laſt be 
in the book, that the contrary is here expreſſed; as if : 
he ſhould ſay ; © Bluſh not, nor be diſmaid in preſence of [ 
ce this aſſembly : It is but for a moment; I will not offend 7. 
ce thy tenderneſs and delicacy any further; but, till the | 1 


ce day breathe, I will get me to the mountain of myrrhe, 
tc the hill of fran kincenſe, my uſual abode, and leave thee 
« with thy companions.” See note 33. p. 61. Or note 
102. As for what is with us called the wedding- 
day, whether the preceding day, or this, or the ſixth, 
or any of the ſeven, be it, is totally kept out of view 
in this poem. And to judge from the accounts of the 
wedding of Tobias, Jacob, and thoſe recorded in other 
4 places of Scripture, it ſeems as if the modeſty of the He- 
brew cuſtoms made it be kept unknown to any but the 
parents; in which it were better if chriſtian nations would 
imitate them. As no religious rites are mentioned in this 
| poem, it is probable theſe preceded the beginning of it, 
| 


cc 


Ic 


viz. the day before; for it is not poſſible to ſuppoſe an 
Hebrew marriage without ſome religious ceremony, the 
paternal benediction at leaſt, and probably that of the 
prieſt alſo, with ſuitable ſacrifices. Perhaps the taking 
her to be his wife might follow immediately: We may 
ſuppoſe as we pleaſe. Whether the different ceremo- 
nies of the veil, &c. were, in Solomon's time, perform- 
ed on different days of the nuptial feaſt, as ſeems moſt 
probable ; or only placed ſo in this poem, for the plea- 
ſure of deſcribing them, is in the end juſt the ſame. 


1.5418 


leave thee to recover thy frighted ſpi- 
« rits. Then will I return: Yet let me 
view thee once more before we part.“ 
[* 96.] 

Thou art all fair, my love, there is no 
ſpot in thee; © for beauteous is thy form 


„ adorned with modeſty and innocence.” 


© 96. See p. 26, 27.; note 81. p. 100.; and note 
101. p. 117. . 
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The Fourth Dax. 9. 
| . ; re: 
[The Bridegroom, in preſence of her companions 
and his, aſſures the Bride of his care and protec- he 
; tion, and atteſts her purity and innocence. ) th 
; 8. $S OME to me from Lebanon, my Y 
x ſpouſe ; [ 97.] © come” to me © 
. cc 
ö from Lebanon, the foreſt of wild beaſts, 
| « where thy fears ſeem to have placed Jt 
; „ thee.” Look down © ſecurely” from lo. 
| the top of Amana, from the top of She- loy 
; nir and Hermon ; from the lons dens, be! 
from the top of ” the mountains [ 98. ] wit 
of M2 
[ * 97. The word 1595 chale, Spouſe or Bride, is uſed thi 
[ firſt here, and no more aſter the firſt of the 5th chap. tha 
: See A. B. 6c | 
T 98. The tops of the mountains here mentioned 
| were places of danger: But the Bride could not literally 
f be upon all, or indeed any one of them. But the Bride- * 
| groom here, under a beautiful metaphor, takes notice of | or 


her timorous trembling diſpoſition, and aſſures her of his 
tender care, inviting her to his arms for protection, 


10. 


En 


of leopards; for I am thy protector, 
« thy ſure defence: For thee I would 
« hazard my lite.” | 


Thou haſt raviſhed my heart, my ſiſ- 
ter, my ſpouſe; thou haſt raviſhed my 
heart with one [* 99.] © glance” of 
thine eyes, with one turn of thy neck ; 
or with one of thoſe locks, which, 
« like chains, adorn thy neck; for even 
« the ſmalleſt of thy beauties delights 
« my ſoul.” 

How fair, how charming,” is thy 
love, my ſiſter, my ſpouſe ! how much 
better is thy love than * the richeſt” 
wine, © (tho? juſtly valued as the moſt 
« refreſhing cordial); and the ſinell of 
thine ointments * how much better“ 
than all ſpices, ** tho? thefe how refreſh- 
ing to the wearied ſpirits !?” 


Thy 


* 99. One eye—one look, underſtood of a ſide-view, 
or profile: In uno oculorum tuorum ; Vulg, 


IT. 


12 


13. 


. 
Thy lips, O my ſpouſe, drop as the 


honey- comb, tor ſweet is thy converſe:ꝰ 
honey and milk are under thy tongue, 
« ſo gentle and endearing is every word;” 
and the ſmell of thy garments, *< the re- 
port of thy virtuous deeds,” is like the 
ſmell of Lebanon. [“ 100.] 


A garden [F 101. ] incloſed is my ſiſter, 


my ſpouſe: A ſpring ſhut up, a fountain 
ſealed. 
Thy plants, (O beauteous garden, 


« where all perfections ſpring continual- 
« ly! thy plants)” are an orchard of 


pomegranates, 


* 100, Lebanon is the name of the foreſt, and of the 
frankincenſe which it produced. The metaphors here 
uſed need no comment. 

+ 101. Thy married women ſhall be modeſt as is a 
virgin newly eſpouſed ; or like the garden of Eden, 
where none can be admitted but the juſt, whoſe ſouls arg 
carried thither by the angels. Chaldee Paraph. 

Theſe ſeem to have been eſtabliſhed metaphors, 
applied by the Hebrews upon nuptial occaſions; to 
ſignify the unſullied purity of the Bride, and the cha- 
ſtity and reſerve ſhe was to obſerve in the married ſtate, 

Among 


14. 


17% > 
pomegranates, with pleaſant fruits, cy- 
preſs with ſpikenard. [“ 102.] 


14. Spikenard with ſaffron ; calamus and 
cinnamon, with all trees of frankincenſe, 
myrrhe and aloes, with all the chief 
ſpices. [T 103.] 

| BrrIDe, 


Among the Jews at this day, before conſummation, the 
Bridegroom puts up a prayer to God, in which is this 


_ petition ; © Suffer not a ſtranger to enter into the ſealed 
* fountain, that the ſervant of our loves may keep the 
« ſeed of holineſs and purity, and may not be barren.” 
If the ſpeech above is ſuppoſed to be placed, as to time, 
before the completing of the marriage, it muſt be conſi- 
dered as an inſtruction to the Bride ; if after, not as an 
inſtruction only, but as a public declaration of her inno- 
cence and chaſtity, Perhaps this latter notion may be 
found to agree beſt with the other parts of theſe Eclogs. 


* 102. What is here ſaid of the garden and its ſpices 
is plainly underſtood of the Spouſe: But it does not hence 
follow, that wherever theſe things are mentioned, the 
ſame metaphor is intended: The contrary may be pro- 
ved from Chap. VI. 2. where the Spouſe ſpeaks of the 1 


abſent Bridegroom, as gone down to the garden of ſpices 
or aromatic plants; and Chap. VIII. 14. a 


+ 103.— Chief ſpices]: Aromatic plants. A. B. p. 289. | 
Aloes is a ſweet wood for burning, much uſed in the eaſt. j 
Having 


15. 


83 
BRIDE, or SPOUSE. 


O fountain [f 104. ] of gardens! “ au- 
e thor of every ſeeming perfection that 
« js in me!” a well of living water, and 
ſtreams from Lebanon, ** whoſe wiſdom 
« js a ſource of virtuous inſtruction, in 
* which I continually rejoice! O may 
« this thy garden ever yield a grateful 


« return, by nouriſhing thoſe ſeeds of 


« goodneſs thou art ever planting in it.” 


Awake, 


Having called the Bride a garden, he carries on the 
metaphor, and compares her virtues and accompliſh- 
ments to the choiceſt production of an eaſtern orchard or 
paradiſe. She takes up the metaphor, and returns the 
whole praiſe to him, withing ſhe may be able to offer 
him any thing from this garden, worthy of his accep- 
tance. 


* 104. I have ventured to differ from the author, 
putting this verſe into the mouth of the Spouſe, as it ap- 
pears there with much more propriety and beauty, than 
in that of the Bridegroom. See john vii. 38. A. B. 
obſerves in theſe three ſorts of water, the firſt of which 
he takes to be that of a ciſtern: A beautiful gradlation, 
ſays he, a ciſtern, a ſpring, @ running ſtream. p. 298, 


th. 


Ch. V. 
Is 


th. 


Ch. V. 
Is 


cious fruits. 


Joy of the nuptial ſolemnity, and rejoice in his happineſs. 


L 119 ! 

Awake, [“ 105.] O north wind, 
« with thy refreſhing gales,” and come 
thou ſouth, blow upon my garden, that 
the ſpices thereof may flow out, © that 
« ſomething may be performed worthy 
his acceptance; then” let my beloved 
come into his garden, and eat his deli- 


BRIDEGROOM. 


I am [ 106.] come into my garden, 
my ſiſter, my ſpouſe ; I have gathered 


ay 
» 105. A. B. p. 300. obſerves on this paſſage, that 
the effect of heat is to diſſipate the perfumes. The invi- 


tation is to the cool north wind. See however the au- 
thor of New Tranftation, p. 76. of Annotations. 


+ 106 He ſtill replies on the ſame ſtrain, and ac- 


knowledges himſelf already repaid by her love and du- 
tiful behaviour; and he invites his friends to ſhare in the 


This invitation of the companions ſhews how chaſte and 
innocent the pleaſures ſo often magnified in this ſong 
muſt be accounted ; tender friendſhip, ſoeial converſe in 
the midſt of rural delights, feafting on the fruits and pro- 
duct of the garden and fields, and a continual intercourſe 


ot 


[ 


126 1 


my myrrhe with my ſpices, « have alrea- 


dy experienced thy tender affection and 
ready obedience;” I have eaten my 
honey-comb, (or wild honey) with my ho- 


ney, * for I have often enjoyed thy en- 


« dearing converſation;” I have drank 
my wine with my milk; I am com- 
% pletely happy.” Fat, O my friends, 
&* ſhare in my bliſs,” drink, yea drink 
abundantly, O beloved, of our loves; 
enjoy the pleaſures of the nuptial feaſts 
« and ſhare in the true happineſs we en- 
joy, of which thele picafures are only 
* an outward expreſſion.” 


The 


of kind offices to each other.] have gathered, &c. 
flowers and perfumes uſed in feaſts, See A. B. p. 301. 
New Tranſlation ſays in the preſent tenſe, I gather, 
J eat: Both, ſays A. B. are conſiſtent with the rules of 
Hebrew grammar. See allo as to wine with milk. To 
drink wine with milk cannot ſeem ſtrange to us, how- 
ever it may appear to other nations : But beſides there 
is nothing in the Hebrew, or even in our tranſlation to 
oblige us to ſuppoſe the milk and wine mixed together, 
as ſome will have it.— C, our loves]: See note 145- 


90 


I 
Þ - L. . T. . L.. . . l. l. & foo .. .. . l. . . . . . . · . .. . · A.. eto 
The Fifth Dax. 


[The Bride is repreſented as in diſtreſs, met by the 
Chorus of Virgins, and telling them what had be- 


fallen her in the night. ] 


2. J Was ſleeping, © (alone on my bed),” 


but my heart was awake; my affec- 
« tion ever ready to turn towards the 
guide of my youth, him whom my 
« foul loveth; when lo!” it is the voice 
of my beloved, faid I,” that knocketh 
„ at my door.” Open to me, he 
« cried,” my ſiſter, | * 107. ] my love, 
my dove, my undefiled; for my head is 
filled with dew, [f 108. ] my locks with 


the drops of the night. 
Q “ Alas! 


* 107.—My ſiſter]: This name ſo full of tenderneſs is 


probably thus often repeated, to expreſs the purity and 
diſintereſted affection of the Bridegroom : And the Bride 
makes this uſe of it, when ſhe afterwards fays; © O that 
© thou wert as my brother!“ 


T 108. Dews are not feared in the heat of the ſum- 


mer, as here: From the end of May, O. S. to the mid- 
dle 


L122 


3. „Alas! (replied I, fearing cenſure if 
&« T let him in),“ I have put off my veſt, 


how [* 109. ] ſhall I put it on, « thus n 
*in the night?” I have waſhed my feet, 5. 
how ſhall I defile them? n 
& My beloved put in his hand by the g 
hole [T 110.] „of the door, to lift up M 
« the tl 
dle of September they make their beds on houſe-tops, lc 
&c. See A. B. p. 312. Yet ſo early as April, which is 40 
ſuppoſed to be the time here repreſented, and towards 6 
the riſing of the ſun, the de ws muſt be conſiderable. : 
That the whole is a poetic fiction, tho' intended to ce- x Ic 
lebrate a real marriage, appears plainly from the things WW 


mentioned here, which cannot poſſibly be underſtood li- 
terally of Solomon and his Bride. As for the fancy of 


cc 


. ſome, who would underſtand this whole account of a I 
dream ; and that of the author of the New Tranſlation, 1 
4 who ſuppoſes it a real account of things happening with- 

1 in the compaſs of the palace-gardens; I think them too 7. 

q wild to be admitted. The beautiful ſimplicity of the | fc 
4 poem is loſt by ſuch forced interpretations. 60 


* 109. How ſhall Ib]: As much as to ſay I caunot. 


+ 110. The door is repreſented as that of a cottage, 
where unſuſpecting honeſty needs no bolt : But the mo- 
deſt reſerve of the Bride had made her fecure it. A * 


latch with an hole thro' to lift it up is in common uſe in | 1 
the country ſtill, 


[ 1231 


c the latch : But the door was faſt lock- 
« ed within; then” my bowels were 
moved for him. 


I roſe up to open to my beloved, and 
my hands dropped myrrhe, and my fin- 
gers ſweet-lmelling [* 111. ] myrrhe, 
(for in my haſte I had overthrown it);” 
they dropped upon the handles of the 
lock “that perfume which ſhould have 
« anointed his head.” 


I opened to my beloved : But my be- 
loved had withdrawn himſelf «© and” 
was gone, © for I had ſtaid too long, 
« though” my ſoul failed when he ſpake. 
I fought him, but I could not find him : 


I called him, but he gave me no anſwer. 

The watchers that go about the city 
found me; „ for I followed my beloved 
even here into the ſtreets of the city ;” 


they 


* 111, The Bride here expreſſes the greatneſs of her 
affection by the coſtlineſs of the unguent ſhe brings for 


him ;—this was precious myrrhe, 


N 

J 
5 

. 


124 J 


they ſmote me, they hurt me. [* 112.] 
The keepers of the walls took my veil off 


from me. 


8. I charge you, O ye daughters [T 113.] 
of jeruſalem, if ye find my beloved, that 
you tell [I 114. ] him, that I am ſick of 
love. 


[The Chorus of Virgins, ſeeing ſhe does not attend 
Who they are, ſeem allo not to know her, in or- 
der to make her diſcribe the object of her ſo ear- 

neſt enquiry. ] 


VIRGINS. 


9. What is thy beloved more than another 
beloved, O thou faireſt among women ? 


what 


* 112.—MHurt me]: The word does not always ſignify 


wounds, but ſometimes cuts or ſtripes. 
—Took my vetl off ]: Not to be underſtood of taking it 
from her, but taking it off to ſee her face. 


+ 113. Every woman ſhe met was probably a daugh- 
ter of Jeruſalem; the calling them therefore by this 
name does not imply that ſhe knew them for her com- 
panions. 


＋ 114. What ſhould you tell him? tell him that I am 
ſick with love. C. D. p. 354. 


13. 


L 125 J 


what is thy beloved more than another 
beloved, that thou doſt ſo charge us? 


SPOUSE. 


10, My beloved 1s white and ruddy, the 
chiefeſt among ten thouſand. _ 


11+ His head “ is as” the moſt fine gold, 
« its worth not to be known: His locks 
are curled “ and” black as the raven. 


12. His eyes are as die eyes of 
doves, „ which are ſhining as ſilver,“ 
waſhing themſelves by the rivers, [* 115.] 
or bathed (as it were) in milk; “ and 
« like ſparkling gems” fitly ſer. 

13. His cheeks are as a bed of ſpices, as 
ſweet flowers: His lips like hlies ; © yet 
« not like them ill-favoured, but” drop- 
ping [T 116.] ſweet ſmelling myrrhe. 


His 


* 115. Sitting by the waters, or rivers of waters: 
Here what is ſaid relates to the dove, not to the eyes of 
Solomon. See C. D. p. 376. See allo above, p. 68. 


+ 116. The dropping myrrhe ſhould be reſerred to 
the lips themſelves : C. D. p. 334. ſays, that the con- 
ſtruction 


14. 


* 


His hands [TF 117. ] are as gold-rings 
ſet with the beryl : His belly [T 118.] (or 
body) as bright ivory overlaid with fap- 
phires, “ fo beautifully is it adorned by 
« the blueneſs of the veins.” 


His 
ſtruction is not with /i/ies, but with /ips. The lily here 


meant is the {ſcarlet lily, or martagon. Pliny mentions 
a red lily much eſteemed in Syria, 


* 117. Perhaps by the richneſs of the ring or brace- 
let, made more rich by being adorned with jewels, is 
meant that his hands, beautiful in themſelves, are ſill 
richer in their generous and charitable diſpolition of the 
riches they are maſters of. 


+ 118. The word PY ain, is moſt commonly 
rendered bowels both literally and metaphorically. Some- 
times it is rendered the heart, and other inward parts, 
and ſometimes it is put for the hollow which contains 
them, i. e. for the body, by which word it would be 
beſt rendered here; for I ſuppoſe in thoſe hot countries 
it could not be reckoned offenſive for ſome parts of the 
body to be ſeen, A garment faſtened on one ſhoulder, 
and leaving the right arm, breaſt and ſhoulder at liber- 
ty, ſeeins to have been looked upon by the antients as 
an elegant dreſs tor a ſhepherd. Naked arms are men- 
tioned as the atectation of young men as low down 
as Ephrem Syrus time: And to go naked is a common 
expreflion in Scripture for the dreſs of a ſlave or labour. 
ing man, 


15. 


16. 


Ch. VI. 
I, 


15. 


E ia 
His legs are as pillars of marble ſet up- 
on ſockets of fine gold, “ fo firm and 


„ {teddy do they appear, adorned with 


I 6. 


Ch. VT. 
I, 


« glittering ſandals.“ His countenance 
is as Lebanon, [*119] © awtul and majeſ- 
ce tic,” excellent as the cedars. 


His mouth [T 120.] is ſweetneſs itſelf: 
yea, he is altogether lovely. This is my 
beloved, and this is my friend, O ye 
daughters of Jerufalem ; © my friend, 
« which is as my own foul.” 


VIRGINS. 


Whither is thy beloved gone, O thou 
faireſt among women? whither is thy be- 


loved 


* 119. That goodly mountain Lebanon : So Moſes ; 
and ſo modern travellers mention its awſul appearance 
and ſtately trees.—Cedars © the country people call Errs, 
« which is very near the found & are, the original 
« word here” A. B. p. 320. 


+ 120.—Mouth]. The ſame word tranſlated taſte, 
ch. II. 3. and rendered the palate or roof of the mouth, 
ch. VII. 9. — Succtucſi. Hebrew, ſweetneſſes. 


128 J 


loved turned aſide, that we may ſeek 


him with thee ? 


[The Spouſe, recollecting where he might be.] 


My beloved is “ doubtleſs” gone down 
into his garden, to the beds of ſpices, to 
feed in the gardens, and to gather lilies. 

Jam my beloved's, and my beloved 
is mine: He feedeth among the lilies. 
„ The ſweet perfume of virtuous deeds, 
the purity and innocence of chaſte love, 
* thele are his delights.” 


L The Bridegroom meets them going to the 
garden, ] 


Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tir- 
zah; graceful as Jeruſalem, awful as an 
army with banners. |* 121.] 

Turn 
* 121. The original word N ame, in the few pla- 
ces where it is found, carries always with it the idea of 


awe or terror; and nothing of blaze or light; therefore 


it ought not to be rendered dazz/ivg, as the author would 
have it; nor the banners be taken for ſhining beacons, as 


A. B. would have them rendered. Could modern ideas 
admit 


3. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


[ 129 ] 
Turn away thine eyes from me, for 
they have overcome me. Thy hair is as 
a flock of goats that hang [*122.] upon 
Mount Gilead. F&'s 
Thy teeth are as a flock of ſheep which 
go up from the waſhing, which are all of 
them twins, and none has loſt its fellow. 
As the flower of the pomegranate, fo 
are thy cheeks, © whenever I gaze on 
6 thee, now” thy veil is removed. 
„In my palace are” threeſcore [T123.] 
queens, and fourſcore concubines, and 
R virgins 
admit of a virgin Bridegroom, as well as of a virgin Bride, 
an awful terror in preſence of the beloved object would 
not ſeem ſtrange even in an eaſtern Monarch. See the 
word TMR ame, Gen. xv. 12. there rendered horror 
of great darkneſs. This paſſage is finely illuſtrated by a 
modern Poet : | 
« Awfully gay as glittering hoſts appear; 


« Mageſtically ſweet, and amiably ſevere.” 
See New Tranſlation, annot. p. 80. 


* 122.—hang upon Gilead.) See annot. p. 70; Houbi- 


gant, &c. 


122.—threeſcore—and fourſcore.] theſe might ſuit the 
ſtate of a Monarch, though one alone, 7. e. his Bride, en- 
gaged 


1 


virgins without number; © the ſpoils of 


« war in my father's time, the purchaſe 
* of my treaſure, or fallen to me as my 
regal inheritance : But” one, [* 124.] 
one alone is“ my dove, my undefiled; 
« ſhe ſtands alone in my affections :? She 
is the © beloved” one of her mother, the 
choice one of her that bare her. The 
daughters ſaw her, and bleſſed her, the 
queens and the concubines, they praiſed 
her, when firſt ſhe appeared among 


* them, ſaying ;” [* 125.] 


Who 


gaged entirely his affections. This paſſage is a proof 
that the book was wrote in the beginning of his reign, 
for we afterwards read of a thouſand, 


* 124. The tranſpoſal of the word oze, (which in the 
original ſtands firſt, as here placed,) ſpoils the ſenſe: 
To ſay ſhe is one, one woman, has no meaning ; but to 
ſay, one of all theſe is my only love, is plain. As for the 
application of this paſſage to the unity of the church, there 
is more propriety in it as here expreſſed, than as in our 
tranſlation, in which the tranſpoſition of words has often 

' obſcured the ſenſe, See Note 39. p. 70. 


125. We often loſe the ſenſe of paſſages in Scripture 


for want of this word, ſaying, to connect them. The 
. b 


ſhort 


Io, 


Io, 


1 1311 
Who is ſhe that looketh forth as the 


morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
ſun, [* 126,] awful as an army with ban- 
ners? 


The 


ſhort broken manner of the eaſtern languages we are 
not enough uſed to. See Proverbs xxx1. 28. 


* 126, C.D. p. 432. explains the morning, moon and 
ſun, of the three ſtates of the church ; the patriarchal, the 
dawn; the law, a light reflected; the goſpel, the ſun of 
righteouſneſs. If this be allowed, the following expreſ- 


ſion, awful as an army, may be referred to the coming 


with Chriſt at the laſt day. . 


. 
1 
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3 | The Sixth Day. 


[ The Bride is met by the Chorus of Virgins, who 
are ſeeking her to perform the ſolemnity of the 
day in undreſſing, bathing, and introducing her to 
her huſband as his wife, or rather bringing him to 
her ; from which familiar intercourſe they ſeem 
till now to have been excluded. She ſeems to 
excuſe her abſence, as unwilling to own that a 
baſhful reluctance was the cauſe of it.] 


BRIDE. 


11. I went down into the garden of nuts, 
to ſee the fruits of the valley, to ſee whe- 
ther the vine flouriſhed, 4 whether” the 
pomegranates bloſſomed. 

I2. Or ever I was aware, my *timorous” 
ſoul made me as the chariots [* 127. ] of 
Aminadib, and I found myſelf wander- 
ed away far off, farther than I had at 
« firſt intended.” 

CHORUS. 


* 127.—The chariets of Aminadib ſeems to be ſome pro- 
verbial expreſſion well underſtood. Whether they were 
A noted 


13. 


14 43211 


* CHORUS. 
13 Return, return, O Shulamite, return, 
return, that we may look upon thee ; 
( that we may freely gaze on all oy 
„ charms.” 
) 
BRIDE. 
| | | 
| What would you ſee in the Shulamite; 
| [*128.] © the humble maid, whom Solo- 
«© mon has thus exalted ?”? 
| VIX“ 
ö | noted for ſwiftneſs, or for a dubious uncertain courſe, can- 
- not be known. But the compariſon as to the Bride ſeems 


to be, that ſhe was wandered from the place ſhe went to. 
In ſome countries it is the cuſtom for the Bride to hide 
herſelf entirely. And tho' this may truly be called af- 
ſectation, it certainly had its riſe from this obſervation, 
0 that modeſt fear was the conſtant attendant of youth and 
innocence. When the corruption of manners made real 
baſhfulneſs more rare, imitation ſupplied the place where 
it was wanting; for cuſtom required the one or the 
other ; and falſehood, though always grounded upon 
truth, generally goes beyond it. 


* 128. If it be thought improper that Solomon ſhould 
put ſo many lowly expreſſions in the Bride's mouth, and 
ſtill more that I ſhould add to them, who have defenced 
his 


1 134 | ] 


VIRGINS. 


« What would we ſee? why;” as it 


were the meeting of two camps; [* 129. ] 
ce two chornſes of perfections united in 


« thee,” (See p. 72.) 


[ Having Ch. VII. 

| I. 
his politeneſs on a former occaſion; let it be remember- 
ed, that right reaſon, the law of God, and the manners of 
the times, require, it. Tho' the Bride were Pharaoh's 
daughter, yet would ſhe be conſidered as the king's hand- 
maid; not indeed as the ſervant of his loves, as in the 
| Jewiſh prayer above, but as an help meet for him. 
Some remaining ſign of the wife's ſubjection is expreſſed 
with regard to the Kings of Europe; their Queens, on 
their firſt approach, always waiting them on their knees. 
Had Solomon repreſented his wife leſs humble, he had 
not done her juſtice. But to repreſent her as ſcourged 
by his flaves, as the author does, p. xx. of Introduction, 

is quite another thing. 


EE = 
be 3 . - * 4 - ** 4 


129. The word in Hebrew is N mahanaim, and 
certainly means not two armies, or two troops of dancers, 
but two camps: See Gen. xxxII. 2. excluding, I think, 
abſolutely, the improper ideas, by which the author and 
others would fain explain it. The ſimple idea is that of 
a multitude, as applied in the Paraphraſe. See p. 72. 

and 73. 


Ch. VII. 
I. 


E 137 


L Having attended her in the bath [“ 130. ] in ſome 
retired apartment, they praiſe her beauty, while 
they put on her rich ſandals, and clothe her, pro- 
bably with ſome thin, careleſs dreſs, after the 
eaſtern manner, when in their private retire- 
ments; preparing her for the coming of the 


Bridegroom. ] 
FIRST VIRGIN. 


How beautiful are thy feet [T 131.] 
with 


©1430. Bathing was a conſtant cuſtom among the Jews, 


' eſpecially after walking out, on account of the heat and 


duſt. Therefore, tho' not mentioned, we cannot ſup- 
pole it omitted here. Belides, as is mentioned above, 
among the Jews of Barbary, this is performed with par- 
ticular care on the eve before the marriage : Here it is 
perhaps placed later, See p. 25. As the Bride is ſuppo- 
ſed to have wandered to ſome diſtance, her feet, or ſhoes, 
could not ſo well be the ſubject of admiration before 
waſhing ; which was uſed before every common meal. 
The author allows the ceremony of this day might pro- 
bably be put off to this time, on account of the Bride's 
modeſty, and her unwillingneſs to be made a public ſhow 
of to her companions, as the circumſtances of it required, 


131.—feet with ſhoes :] © feet ſhod with the prepara- 
tion of the goſpel.” Theſe ideas have nothing elegant 
to us, rather otherways; yet a well-ſhaped foot, freſh 
from the bath, and adorned with a ſandal bound on with 
rib- 


L 1436 ] 


with ſhoes, O Prince's [1 32. ] daughter, 
« ſo lovely in themſelves, fo curiouſly a- 
% dorned !” | | 


SECOND VIRGIN. 


The joints [ 133.] of thy thighs are 
like jewels „or carved work,” the work 
of the hands of a cuining workman, 
« {o poliſhed and finely turned they ap- 
„ pear when in the water.“ 


THIRD 


Tibbands, after the eaſtern manner, is, even when re- 
preſented in a picture, a pleaſing object. 

* 132. Whether we underſtand this of Pharoah's 
daughter, or of the child of one of the Hebrew princes, 
it ews her birth not unworthy of Solomon; and conſe- 
quently that the character of one going after the flocks 
is only fictitious, ſuiting a paſtoral poem, and the manners 
of ages not very far remote from Solomon's days. 


T 133. Thele eaſtern metaphors are ſaid to be ſtill in 


uſe at a wedding-teaſt, and pleaſing to their imagina- 
tions, however uncouth they may ſound to us. They 


ſeldom are intended to anſwer in more than one circum- 
ſtance of reſemblance ; The particulars are endeavoured 


here to be pointed out in the paraphraſe. So, in the for- 


mer chapter, the compariſon of the goats is chiefly, as 
to 


2. 


le 


«c 


2. 


[ 137 ] 


THIRD VIRGIN. 


Thy navel [*134.] is as a round gob- 


let, „which wanteth not mingled wine: 
« and fruitful mayeſt thou be as is the 
vine of Sibmah!““ 


8 FOURTH 


to their hanging from the top or head of the mountain, 
tho' ſome extend it to the ſilky ſoftneſs of the goats hair 
in thoſe countries. In the pomegranate, the bluſhing co- 
lour is conſidered : But in the flock of ſheep ſeveral ideas 
are joined, and give altogether a fine deſcription of a 
beautiful ſet of teeth. Query, May not the turning of 
the thighs, here tranſlated joints, be underſtood of the 
ſhape ; as we ſay, a fine turned ſtatue ; and in French, 14 
tournure * The mention of a cunning workman ſeems to 
imply ſomething of this kind. 

*134. The parts of the body here praiſed are ſeldom 
mentioned among us; not on account of any thing inde- 
cent in them, but rather as low, vulgar, and unpleaſing. 
But the Grecian and Roman ſtatues, which ſhew the 
dreſs in uſe among them, and which expreſs the ſhape of 
the body, are proofs, as well as many things faid in their 
books, that the caſe was not the ſame with them. The 
goblet and heap of wheat are not introduced for any out- 
ward reſemblance, but as emblems of fertility ; a bleſſing 
to be wiſhed for in every married woman; and which was 

| particularly 


WW: IS: 


FoURTH VIRGIN. 


Thy belly is as an heap of wheat 
[*135.] ſet about with lilies: © And 
cc may 


particularly deſired by the Hebrew women, on account 
of the promiſe made to the ſeed of the woman ; to the 
offspring of Noah, Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and Judah; 
and more particularly to the family of David, and to So- 
lomon amongſt all his children. The Engliſh word /ike, 
uſed in the former verſe, and in the next to this, is per- 
haps rather too ſtrong to expreſs the Hebrew note of 
compariſon, as ſeeming rather to confine the ſenſe to an 
outward reſemblance. The expreſſion, both Hebrew 
and Englith, is different in this verſe, and very properly 
ſo; for the compariſons here are not at all as to the out- 
ward appearances. Note alſo, it might be rendered as 
a wiſh; may it be as a plenteous goblet, as an heap of 
wheat! as is expreſſed in the Paraphraſe, C. D. p. 462. 
« Let there not want mixture.” 

The Spirit, as repreſented by a ſpring of water, is ſaid 
to flow from Chriſt ; the cup of bleſſing fram his ſpouſe 
the church, and that a mixed cup, in oppoſition to the 
cup of wrath, which is unmixed ; Rev. x1v. 10. Theſe 
texts, compared with many others, ſhew the »articular 
reaſon why theſe things are mentioned among the per- 
fections of the Bride. | 

*135. Wheat and barley were among the antient He- 
brews emblems of fertility ; and it was uſual for the 

ſtanders 


| 
| 


40 


40 


139 J 


* may the offspring of thy chaſte love be 


* as the produce of the harveſt!” 


FirTH 


ſtanders by to ſcatter theſe grains upon the new married 
couple, with a wiſh that they might increaſe and multiply. 
See Selden's Uxor Hebraica. Bredone, in his Tour 
through Sicily and Malta, mentions that in Sicily, (an 
iſland long inhabited by the Saracens,) a cuſtom of throw- 
ing wheat at the Bride and Bridegroom is {till kept up, 
and explained to be a wiſh, or rather ſuperſtitious charm, 
to procure fertility. And from hence, as in many other 
inſtances, may be obſerved, how ulages are preſerved, 
and at the ſame time degenerate into ſuperſtition, when 
the firſt intention of them is loft. Wheat hedged with 
lilies, ſays C. D. p. 464. Perhaps there is here an allu- 
ſion to a cuſtom ſtill in uſe as near as France, of laying 
wheat in granaries, and placing thorns round it, to keep 
off vermin; but here the hedge is ſaid to be of lilies, ex- 
preſſing inward purity, and outward beauty. 

The word [{2 beten, belly, tho commonly tranſlated 
as here, is however often rendered the womb, but not 
confined to the female ſex; the bowels, the inward parts. 


See, I Kings, vII. 20. the hollow part of the pillars ſo 
called. | 


Some would underſtand this verſe, and ch. v. 14. of 
garments embroidered, as thinking it more modeſt, If 
it can be ſo rendered, without force to the ſenſe of the 
original, I am well pleaſed ſo to take it: But perhaps, 

had 


Jo 


[ 140 J 
FIFTH VIRGIN. 


Thy two breaſts are like two young 
roes that are twins; © fo equally match- 


* ed, ſo beautiful are they.” 
SIXTH 


had theſe writers conſidered the daughters of Jeruſalem 


as alone preſent, and the circumſtance of coming from 


the bath, they would not have looked upon the paſſage 
as any way indecent. The preſent cuſtoms of the Jewiſh 
women in their frequent and ſuperſtitious waſhings, re- 
quire the moſt abſolute nakedneſs, and it is not poſſible 
they ſhould always be alone on ſuch occaſions. Lady 


M. Wortley Montague, as to' the Turkiſh women, gives 


ſuch a deſcription of bagnio, at the reception of a Bride, 
as even raiſes a bluſh: But far be it from me to ſuppoſe 
the ſituation of a modeſt Iſraelite in the midſt of her 
companions, to be like either of theſe ; yet ſhe might, I 
ſhould think, leave her cloaths, for bathing, without of- 
fence, And as for the words uſed, there is nothing more 
indecent in them than in St Luke xx111. 29. © Bleſſed 
« 1s the womb that bare thee, and the paps that thou 
* haſt ſucked.” 


The choice of theſe metaphors, which cannot, as al- 


ready obſerved, be, becauſe of any outward reſem- 
blance, is not only on account of their fitneſs to expreſs 
fertility, by the cup full of the fruit of the vine, and the 

| producg 


L 141 ] 


SIXTH VIRGIN. 


4+ Thy neck is as a tower [*136.] of 
ivory, © gracefully lifted on high, and 
* ſhining by its whiteneſs.” 


SEVENTH VIRGIN. 


BY 


Thine eyes are like the fiſh-pools in 
Heſhbon, by the gate of Bethrabbim, 


cc re- 


produce of the harveſt heaped up in the granary, two of 
the richeſt ideas in nature, and moſt familiar to the 
people of the eaſt: They have probably alſo a farther 
meaning, and that a moral one. For as in the holy Eu- 
chariſt, it is obſerved, that the bread formed of many 
grains, and the wine the juice of many grapes, are ſym- 
bols of that union among Chriſtians ſo ſolemnly profeſſed 
at that holy feaſt : So the ſame inſtruction was here con- 
veyed to the faithful of the Jewiſh church, that, conſider- 
ing themſelves as the offspring of one womb, nouriſhed 
from one ſource, they might love as brethren, 

* r36. Commentators have amuſed themſelves in ſeek- 
ing this tower of ivory, which could no where exiſt, nor 
is needful from the compariſon. Thy neck is like a 
tower, 1. e. like any tower, for its graceful ſituation ; 
but it is exceeding white, therefore the tower ſhould be 


of ivory, 


[362] 
[*137.] © refleting the light from an 
« open, clear, ſmooth ſurface.” 


EiGHTH VIRGIN. 


Thy noſe is as the tower of Lebanon, 


which looketh toward Damaſcus, *« pla- 


* ced on high, and ſhaped with art.” 


NINTH VIRGIN. 


Thine head upon thee is like Monnt 
Carmel, © riſing majeſtic ;” and the hair 
of thy head “ to be valued” as the 
purple, which is weigh'd againſt gold.“ 


TENTH VIRGIN. 


« But lo,” the king, detained in the 
galleries, “waits our call.” 


The BRIDEGROOM enters. 


How fair [F138.] and how pleaſant 
| art 


* 137. Bethrabbim, a gate of the city of He/hbon, lead- 
ing to Rabbath. Jer. XLIx. z. See C. D. p. 468. 

+ 138.—fair and pleaſant—for delights:] as in our 
tranſlation, ſeems to convey an idea, which is not in the 
original. 


al... Ai. ad ot. Mt. MM 


I 143 
art thou, * thus careleſs, yet adorned,” 
O thou engaging love, thus formed to 
e pleaſe.” 
7. This thy ſtature is like to a palm-tree, 
and thy breaſts to the cluſters « of 
« dates!” | 
8. I faid I will go up to the palm-tree; | 
[*139.] I will take hold of the boughs ||} 
thereof. Now allo thy breaſis ſhall be il 


| 
| 
| 
| 


original. The word for delights is no more than an epi- 
thet connected with © love; as who fhould ſay, pleaſing 
love, or charming love, or delightful love: But none of 
theſe ſound well in our language, which obliges us to 
make uſe of a paraphraſe. But then it ſhould always be 
ſuch as retains the original idea, not one which introdu- | 
ces an idea foreign to the ſubject. ! | 


* 139. The fruit of the palm: tree, its cluſters of dates, '| 
cannot be gathered without going up, for they grow all 
at the top; but the bark is like ſteps from the growth of 
every year, which makes it eaſy to climb up. See p. 64. 
This is the idea here alluded to. The cluſters mention- 
ed in the following compariſon are cluſters of the vine, 
not of the palm-tree; therefore the former and latter [ 
parts of this verſe ought not to be connected in one idea: | N 
the latter part ſhould rather be put to begin the th 
verſe. 


(144 ] 

{* 140. ] as the cluſters of the vine, which 0 
*« yields ſweet fragrance and precious 6 

« liquor. Thy breath,” the ſmell [f 141. 
of thy noſe is like the fruit of the citron; 
9. And the roof of thy mouth like [T142.] f 
the beſt wine, for my beloved, that goeth 
down ſweetly, cauſing the lips of thoſe 
that are aſleep to ſpeak. „ ; 


The BRIDE. 


10. I am my beloved's ; © in this alone I 
&« glory ;” and his deſire is © fixed” up- 
on | 


* 140. Let thy breaſts be as the cluſters of the 
& vine.“ C. D. p. 487. | 


+141. Theſe expreſſians,—* ſmell of thy noſe” here, 
and“ roof of thy mouth” in the next verſe, thoꝰ they 
ſeem uncouth to us, are familiar to the eaſtern nations. 
The ſmell of the noſe is the breath; the roof of the 
mouth ſtands for the ſound of the voice, and even for the 
diſcourſe. To ſpeak of a fine taſte or ſharp wit, would, 
J ſuppoſe, ſeem as ſtrange to many nations. The word 
here tranſlated roof of the mouth, is rendered the mouth, 
Prov. v. 3. vIII. 7. Cant. v. 16. 


t 142. *—like the beſt wine going 0 ledoudi, to, 
or ſor, my beloved, ſweetly, or uprigluly, cauſing the 


lips 


L 145 ] 
on me. I want no proof of thy affec- 
ce tion: but” 


1 Come, 


* lips of the ſleepers, or aged, (for fo the word is often 
« rendered,) to ſpeak.” If the word u ledoudi 
were away, what follows would be connected with what 
is ſaid of the wine, juſt as the ſame expreſſions ſtand, 
Prov. xxiii. 31. where zprightly is rendered by it moveth 
itſelf aright ; or if the » jod was left out or changed, 
and we could read to the beloved, or to thy beloved, a 
clearer ſenſe might be obtained The words, tho* every 
where elſe they are appropriated to the Bride, are 
here by all commentators, &c. put into the mouth of the 
Bridegroom ; and tho” they differ widely in their inter- 
pretations, they, none of them, as far as I can judge, give 
any ſatisfactory ſenſe to the paſſage; I have therefore 
left it as it is in our own tranſlation, being myſelf per- 
ſuaded that it is one of thoſe few texts where ſome er- 
ror has crept in, Were I to indulge my own fancy, I 
would place a full ſtop after the word wire, ending there 
the compariſons; the reſt I would read thus“ going 
« to the beloved, or to thy beloved, in uprightneſs, i. e. 
ce with a majeſtic air; the grace of thy motion expreſ- 
« (ing the ſteadineſs of thy conſtant mind, the aged them- 
« ſelves ſeemed to awake as out of ſleep, and their lips 
« were filled with thy praiſes.” This is the very com- 
pliment which Homer pays Helen, and may be ſuppoſed 
to carry us back to the meeting in the firſt chapter, or 


to ſuit ſome ſuch occaſion. The opinion of a perſon 
| much 


—_ 


146 J 


much better ſkilled than myſelf in theſe queſtions, I ſhall 
alſo give the reader in his own words. 

& As, ſays he, all our modern tranſlators and expoſi- 
tors, (for the antient verſions I ſhall take notice of after,) 
have failed, at leaſt as far as I have opportunity to make 
the reſearch, in giving any tolerable ſolution to the dit- 
ficulties of this text, one is naturally led, and ſeems more 

at liberty to try what elſe can be done. In the firſt 
place then, it appears ſomewhat unaccountable to me, 
that they all ſhould agree in putting the word "JT? 
ledoudi into the mouth of the Bridegroom, contrary to 
Hebrew grammar, and the whole tenor of this Song in 
particular, it being confeſſedly maſculine, and the pecu- 
liar appellation given by the Bride, {peaking to, or of, 
her BELOVED. When, upon your firſt deſiring my ſen- 
timents on this text, I propoſed a change of the ſpeaker 
here, you objected the impropriety of the Bride's being 
ſuppoſed to praiſe herſelf : But this, I thought, as I till 
think, may be ſufficiently obviated by ſome ſuch ſhort 
paraphraſe as is often neceſſary to be ſupplied, (and 
which one cannot help doing mentally,) in many other 
parts of the Song beſide, to accommodate the ſhort eaſtern 
ſtile of poetry to our conception and manner of expreſ- 
ſion : And I would therefore think it neceſſary to divide 
the verſe thus; 


Bridegroom continuing his praiſes of the Bride from 
the laſt verſe, ſays; 


And the roof of thy mouth like the beſt wine. 


Bride, 


1210 J 


Bride, bluſhing at the praiſes he beſtows upon her, 
haſtily ſtops him from going on, and catching the 
laſt metaphor he uſed, replies; 


To (or for) my beloved © indeed” it goeth down 
ſweetly ; © through his partial kindneſs to me, my con- 
« verſation is thus pleaſing to him.” This manner of 
interpreting the verſe I propoſed, as I ſtill do, with diffi- 
dence, quite unſupported as I am by any authority; yet 
] own I think it more eligible than any thing elſe I have 
met with, and eſpecially when I come to conſider the 
Septuagint verſion of the latter part of the verſe. Here, 
tho' attempted differently by different perſons, among 
the moderns, no ſatisfactory ſenſe has hitherto been 
offered by any one: And this may, perhaps juſtly, fur- 
niſh a ſuſpicion of ſome ſmall error, ſuch as might ariſe 
from the change of a letter or two having crept-into the 
Hebrew text. And indeed this ſuſpicion is ſtrongly con- 
firmed by the Septuagint, (with which the Vulgate near- 
ly agrees, and, ſays the author of New Tranſlation, the 
Syriac, Aquila, Symmachus,) having, as is evident, had 
another reading, different from ours, in the copy from 
which they tranſlated. Nor does it ſeem a matter of much 
difficulty, to trace out what their reading was, and theirs, 
or ours, to have been occaſioned by the change of two let- 
ters into their ſimilars: For JN doubeb, loquifaciens, 
the change of J daleth into  re/þ makes A AN) roubeb, 
(which derives from AA rebeb, by analogy of gram- 
mar, as AA1T dee, does from AA dabeb;) and this 

the 


[ 148 ] 


the Septuagint renders, I think very juſtly, [Yareperccy 

ſatisfying. For IYW iſhenim, dormientium, they mult 
have read C w/henim, by the change of jod into 
J v. According to this reading, their tranſlation ſeems 
to me literal and exact, and it agrees exceedingly with 
the manner of reading the verſe which I propole ; thus, 
c Tt goeth down ſweetly to my beloved, ſatisfying the 
& lips and teeth.” That the Septuagint, and theſe other 
ancient verſions, have read otherwiſe than we do in our 
copies, is manifeſt : But when their reading bears a good 
ſenſe, why ſhould we go farther, with P. Houbigant and 
the author of N. Tranſlation, to make unneceſſary and 
imaginary changes of the text? I would by no means 
put the Septuagint in the leaſt degree of competition 
with the Hebrew original, when the ſenſe of this is 
plain, tho' differing from the former: But where there 
ſeem to be unſurmountable difficulties in the original He- 
brew, as in the preſent caſe, and perhaps ſome few other 
paſſages of as little conſequence with regard to any point 
of doctrine or practice, I do think the Septuagint is by 
all means firſt to be had recourſe to, as the beſt ſubſidiary 
help; and to reconcile it with the original, (as has been 
done beyond expectation in numbers of inſtances,) is a 
labour much more uſeful and ſatisfactory than that of 
any other far-fetched and ſeemingly unjuſtifiable emenda- 
tions of the ſacred text that can poſſibly be propoſed, 
When the public is favoured with Mr Kennicor's labours, 


it may be hoped they will throw light upon this and ſuch 
other dark paſſages. The putting the latter part of the yth 
verſe into the mouth of the Bride ſeems to me to add a 

| peculiar 


1 


Come, my beloved, let us [* 143. ] go 
forth, into the field, let us lodge in the 


villages. [T144.] ] 
Let us get up early to the vineyards ; 
let us ſee if the vine flouriſheth ; whether 


the 


peculiar energy and grace to the following rapturous ex- 
preſſion of love and eſteem in the roth verſe, © I am my 
* beloved's, &c.” I know not if you ſhall ſee it in the 
ſame light. 

Having mentioned Prov. xx111. 31. I cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that if the word when, which is in Italick, were 
left out of that paſſage, the ſenſe would be better : It 
would then ſtand thus; © Look not upon the wine; (i. e. 
« gaze not earneſtly on it,) when it is red, when it 
ce ſparkles in the glaſs; it moveth itſelf aright,” it is not 
to be blamed for the deſire it may excite; but, if indul- 
ged to intemperance, then at the laſt it biteth like a ſer- 
pent, &c. No fault is to be charged upon the bleſſings 
our Creator has provided, they move aright, or in up- 
rightneſs ; the fault is in ourſelves. | 

* 143. The New Tranſlator and A. B. p. 338. agree 
in giving an indelicate turn to theſe expreſſions: Yet 
they are point blank oppoſite as to the diſpoſitions they 
ſuppoſe in the perſons that uſe them. 

＋ 144.—villages:] or by the cyprus-trees, MDA 
bechapherim ſignifies both. See ch. i. 14. Iv. 13. See 
alſo C. D, p. 501. 


L 150 ] 
the tender grape appear, and the pome- 
granates bud forth. There ſhalt thou 
partake with me in a rural repaſt ;” 


there will I give thee my loves, [* 145.] 
the bridal offerings of my hands.” 


of 


6c + 


13. For” the mandrakes [ 146.] give a Chap. V 
ſmell, and at our gates * are” all manner I. 
of 
* 145. I can ſee no reaſon why my loves, YT INN ath- pl: 
doudi, here, thould be underſtood in a different ſenſe from thi 
our loves, ch. v. T. of which the companions were invited Se 
freely to partake ; and which therefore we conclude ha 
was ſome part of the feaſt, or a metaphor expreſſing the ſe 
joy of it. Poſſibly as the ſin-offering was called a /, | ſv 
and the peace-offering peace, ſo the ſacrifices on which 
they ſeaſted at a wedding with their drink-offerings, * 
might bear the name of /oves. is 
Query, Would not this and the follow ing verſe read th 
better? “There will I give, O my beloved, unto thee, th 
« (now in my turn) the {weet-{melling mandrakes, the fu 
ee pleaſant fruits.” For there is, I think, plainly a con- k1 
nection between the things given, and the things laid up 
in ſtore. | 5 
+146. What the mmandrakes are here, or Gen. xxx. 14. ſh 
(the only places where they are mentioned,) has puzzled it 
the learned, and produced ſtrange conjectures, It is n 


plain, b 


E 1 


of pleaſant © fruits,” new and old, 
„which“ I have laid up for thee, O my 
beloved ! 


The BRIDE recollecting herſelf. 


Chap. VIII. 


1. 


O [* 147. ] that thou wert as my bro- 


ther 


plain, I think ſome fragrant fruit or flower is ſo called, 
tho' we know not what, and we need ſeek no farther. 
See allo A. B. p. 339. and 341. where they are ſaid to 
have a bad ſmell : But the things here mentioned, as ob- 
ſerved already, ſeem evidently commended as ſmelling 
{weet. | 

The mention of new and old fruits ſhews what ſhe 
was to give him. The making of preſents to each other 
is a cuſtom at the wedding. The little inconſiſtencies of 
the Bride's ſpeech, are, I think very beautiful, and ſuit 
the ſimplicity of paſtoral. It is not the ſpeech of an art- 
ful diſſembler, but the childiſh innocence of one who 
knows not what to ſay. 


* 147. Leaving what ſhe had been ſaying, ſhe ſeriouſ- 
ly expreſſes her wiſh, that, as a ſiſter to a kind brother, 
ſhe might ſhew the extreme fondneſs of her heart in all 
its purity and innocence; enjoy the inſtructions of his 
mouth, as her guide, and the man to whom wiſdom had 
been expreſsly given by God; and remain under his 

care 
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1 152 
ther [*148.] that ſucked the breaſts of 
my mother, I ſhould find thee without, 
returning from the field;” I would kiſs 


thee, yea © and” I ſhould not be deſpi- 
ſed, „or cenſured for it.” 


2. 


2. I 


care and kind protection: Then, turning to her compa- 
nions, and repeating the words with which two former 
Eclogs had ended, this alſo concludes. 


* 148. As the Jews abhorred inceſt, the words brother 
and ſiſter, would never be uſed fo frequently between 
huſband and wife, and particularly ſo in this Song, if it 
were not to expreſs the chaſtity and innocence of their 
affections, and remind them continually of their duty. 
My infant-brother, the expreſſion which the author ules, 
is not, I think, ſo proper here. The circumſtance of 
ſucking is only mentioned to ſhew, that not a relation 
only, but a brother in the neareſt degree, is meant ; the 
brother by the mother as well as the father. Here A. 
B. himſelf, p. 344. obſerves the difference of antient and 


modern cuſtoms in the eaſt, and quotes as a proof Gen. 
XXIX. II. where Rachel receives the ſalute of a ſtranger, 
(calling himſelf her couſin,) without offence : He there- 
fore rejects the addition of the word infant, (which the 
New Tranſlator puts in,) as improper and unneceſſary. 
Her own mother's ſon, as I h#&g ſaid, is the point inſiſt- 
ed upon, not his age. 


n 1 

2. I would lead thee, and bring thee into k 
my mother's houſe, ** our humble dwel- It 

« ling :” There thou [*149.] wouldeſt in- ith 
ſtruct me. I would cauſe thee to drink, Wt 
(not this nuptial cup which now we are lk 


* to divide, [T150.] and which, with a 00 


„ trembling hand, I offer, but,)“ ſpiced il 
wine, and the juice of my pomegranates. Mil 
We 

U His le 

ling 

* 149, —thou world'ft inſtruct me:] So Biſhop Hall, and lt 

, il 
ſo Arias Montanus, docebis me, referring the inſtruction 1 


to the huſband, not to the mother. The pronoun who 
(in our tranſlation) is not in the original. It would ſeem il 
to be a want, if in a poem concerning Solomon no men- hi 
tion ſhould be made of his wiſdom ; which, as he recei- 
ved it from heaven, he juſtly might, and in other places 1401 
does, freely ſpeak of, as of his greateſt glory. See the | 
Targum, C. D. p. 521. Vulgate, Pagninus, Montanus, &c. til! 
Ambroſe, Theodoret. A. B. p. 347. ſays, © The word J | 
in the third clauſe of verſe 2. may certainly as well 
« be underſtood to mean the ſecond perſon maſculine as 
ce the third perſon feminine, as thoſe that underſtand the 
% grammar of the Hebrew language well know.” 

+ 150. Dividing the nuptial cup is ſtill in uſe in the 
Greek-church. Nuptial cup delivered by the Bride ac- 
knowledging him for her huſband. See C. D. p. 522, 
Wine of pomegranates, A. B. p. 347. 


154 J 
3. His left hand « ſhould be” under my 
head, and his right-hand ſhould embrace 
4. me; © ſaying,” I charge you, O daugh. 
ters of Jeruialem, that you ſtir not up, 
nor awake my love, till willing “to a- 
„wake.“ 


The 


ET; 


The 


Je 


! 
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The ſeventh DA v. 


The MARRIAGE-CONTRACT. 


The BglpE and BRIDEGROOM come forward together, 


The CHORUS of VIRGINS ay; 


Who [*13r1.] is this that cometh up 
from the wilderneſs, leaning upon her be- 
loved ? 


BRT DE- 


151. The Septuagint reads, Who is this that 
* cometh up in white;“ which ſuits well, but ſhews how 
far that tranſlation goes ſometimes from the original He- 
brew, where there is nothing to anſwer to that expreſſi- 
on, unleſs the Hebrew copy they uſed differed from 
ours. C. D. p. 525. ſays, an Arabic word is uſed here, 
The word /:aning alſo, he ſays, is only uſed in this place; 
and from the uſe of the word in the Arabic ſome render 
it fainting, aſſociating, cleaving to her beloved. 

The Ethiopic, he ſays, agrees with our tranſlation, 


py — 
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BRIDEGROOM. 


I raifed thee up from under the citron, 6. 

© where was thy former dwelling, to be " 
“my ſpoule ;” there thy mother brought =»: i 
thee: forth, or plighted” thee “ unto a 
eme ;” there ſhe brought thee forth that as 
bare [* 152.] thee. th 

| 0¹ 

BRIDE. 


* I52.,—that bare thee :] ſeems to ſuppoſe the expreſ- 
ſion brought thee forth to mean ſomething different: But, 
ſays the author, if they muſt be underſtood of child-bear- 
ing, it may in a figurative way, as of the pangs ſhe felt, 
when parting with her to an huſband. 

* This verſe, (ſays the author, p. 91.) has great diffi- ( 
& culties in it. All the Greek Fathers, and many of 
the Latin, attribute them to the Bridegroom : (See 
Patrick.) But the Hebrew writers in general aſſign 
* them to the Bride, on account of the gl thee, which, 
as the Maſorets have pointed it, is of the maſculine 
“gender. Yet, notwithſtanding the authority of the 
Maſoretic point, we venture to give this paſſage to the 

* Bridegroom, and to interpret it as we have done: 
* For thus it has an eaſy conſiſtent ſenſe, and is moſt 
&« ſuitable to the context.“ © Certainly, ſays A. B. 
4% p. 351, our tranſlation cannot be right, that ſhe ſhould 

« he 


6. 


157 ] 


BRIDE. 


« O” ſet me as a ſeal ypon thine heart, 
that I may be ever in thy thoughts;” 
as a ſeal upon thine arm, [*153.] © ever 
before thine,eyes;” for love is ſtrong 
as death, and | jealouſy is cruel as 
the grave: The ſparks thereof are ſparks 
of fire, a molt vehement flame. 


BRIDEGROOM. 


Many waters cannot quench love, nei- 
ther can the floods drown it: My kind- 
« neſs I will never remove from thee.” 


(Ifa. L1v. 10. XLIX. 15,16.) If a man 
would give all the ſubſtance of his houſe 
for 


« be born there. The eaſtern people eat, drink, and 
« {leep under trees; but they do not bring forth their 
% children there.” He reads, © There ſhe ſolemnly 
% received a pledge that bare thee—the verb expreſſes 
« energy; and it is receiving a pledge, not giving one, 
ce as appears by the places where the word occurs.” 


* 153.—/eal upon thine arm; Jer. xxii. 24. Tho' Co- 


* 


niah—were the ſignet. 


L 158 J 
for love, it would be utterly contemned. 


How greatly beyond treaſures do I 
then value thine affection.” 


BRIDE. 


Thus encouraged, allow me, O thou 
kind and generous benefactor, to inter- 
* cede for her who needs protection.” 
We have a little ſiſter, [*1 54.] whoſe breaſts 
are not yet grown: (I call her o.; for, 
being mine, thou wilt as ſuch now re- 
* gard her.“) What ſhall we do for our 
ſiſter, in the day when ſhe ſhall be de- 


manded in marriage?” (See the Au- 
thor. ) : 
BRI D E- 


* 154. There is not an expreſſion uſed here which can 
ſappoſe the preſence of the perſon ſpoken of, but the con- 
trary. Yet A.B. p. 355, led by his new ſcheme, thinks 
otherwiſe, and gives what appears to me a moſt whimſi- 
cal repreſentation of this paſſage. 

The latter part of this chapter, from verſe 8. is che 
moſt difficult part of the Poem, as to the literal ſenſe ; 
for as to the typical, it is plain enough. If any one can 
give a paraphraſe more plain, and better ſuited to other 
parts of Scripture, they ſhall have my ſincere thanks. 
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BRIDEGROO xu. 


If the be a wall, « framed: for ſtedſaſt- 


« neſs and conſtancy,” we will build up- 
on her two towers of ſilver; © and in her 


„an houſe ſhall flouriſh :2 If ſhe be a 


door, * faithfully to preſerve, and right- 


ly to diſpenſe the treaſures we ſhall en- 
„ truit her with,” we will incloſe her 


with boards of cedar, “a building not 
liable to corruption.” [* 155.] 


BRIDE. 


I am a wall [} 156.] © in thy eſteem, 
O my beloved,” and my breaſts are 
| towers, 


* 155.—n0t liable to corruption; ]“ For we know, (ſays 
„St Paul, 2 Cor. v. I. 2.) that, if our earthly houſe of 
this tabernacle were diſſolved, we have a building cf 
„God, an houſe not made with hands, eternal in the 


« hcavens. For in this we groan earneſtly, defiring to 


be cloathed upon with our houte, which is from hea- 


0. val; 
+ 156. For a woman to build up her honſe is a Scripture 


xprefien for raifng a family; in which caſe ſhe is the 
wall, 


ER + 4b \osk 101 
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towers, © where treaſures are laid up in 


„ ſtore :” Therefore was J in his eyes as 
one that found favour ; * for not of my 


* deſerts, O virgins, my companions ; or 


IIs 


* for any thing that I poſſeſs, was I cho- 
« ſen to be the wife of his boſom.” 

Vet have I ſome portion, once cal- 

« led mine own; for” Solomon hath a 

vineyard [* 157,] in Baalhamon. He 

| hath 


wall, the foundation, &c. The breaſts, as the ſource of 
nouriſhment, are in fact the ſupport of the human race; 
and with this circumſtance of dignity are conſidered both 
by ſacred and prophane authors. As the tower and wine- 
preſs, (ſpeaking of the Church as a vineyard,) are men- 
tioned together, by Haiah v. and by St Matthew and 
St Luke, it is probable that ſuch a tower and wine-preſs 
are here meant; and that the Bride's compariſon is not 
to the majeſtic height of a tower, as chap. vii. 4. nor to 
its awful appearance as an armory, Chap. iv. 4. but to 
the wine-preſs contained in it, whence wine flows, as 
milk from the breaſts, | 


* 156, Both the mention of the ſiſter, and of the vine- 
yard may be thought objections to Pharaoh's daughter be- 
ing the wife here ſpoken of : But if the whole ſcene is a 


poetical fiction, theſe parts of it may be fo allo; the 
ſiſter 


daught! 
a viney 
fiction 

158 
near 7e 
here is 
of the E 
phraſe. 
ther B. 


lye in, | 


lomon's 


ſo name 
kings, 


11 


* 158.] hath let out the vineyard to 


keepers; each one for the fruit thereof 
ſhall bring a thouſand pieces of ſilver. 


BRIDEGROOM:. 
t2. My vineyard, © which alone I prize,” 


which is mine; „my moſt valued trea- 
« ſure;” is before me, for it is thou.” 


X BR1DE 


ſiſter may be the land of Egypt, for whom the Bride de- 
fires Solomon's protection; and the vineyard the town of 

| Gezer, which Pharaoh gave his daughter. But conjec- 
tures of this ſort are but idle. If the Bride was the 
daughter of an Hebrew Prince, her having a ſiſter and 
a vineyard may be literally true; and yet the Poem a 
fiction ſtill, 

* 158. Baal-hamon is ſaid to be a place of vineyards 
near feruſalem. But it is not plain whether the vineyard 
here is to be underſtood of one belonging to Solomon, or 
of the Bride's vineyard now become his, as in the para- 
phraſe. - Beſides, it is not certain that there was no o- 
ther Baal-hamon. By the name one would expect it to 
lye in, or near Egypt, not in Juda, where the name in So- 
lomon's time muſt have been abhorred. If a place was 
ſo named afterwards, it was probably by the idolatrous 
kings. A. B. who ſuppoſes Ceger to be the vineyard 


here 


13 
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BRI DE continues her Speech. 


To thee, O Solomon, a thouſand, and 
to thoſe that keep the fruit thereof, two 


hundred, 


BRIDEGROOM:. 


O thou [ *1 59.] that «© now” dwelleſt 
in the gardens, ** partaker of all my joys, 
com- 


here meant, ſays, p. 42. 22 It was a place of great conſe- 
c quence ;” and p. 32. from Reland, that it is ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame with Gadera or Cazera, near foppa or 
Famnia, a place abounding with ſprings. Page 34. he 
places Cadera on the borders of the plain of Kama. 
extremely fertile. | 


* 159.—thou that dwelleſt :] Habitante des jardins ; the 
word is confined to the Bride as much in the Hebrew 
as it is in the French, by a feminine termination. I 
have therefore followed the author in putting theſe 
words into the mouth of the Bridegroom. If any think 
them to belong to the Bride, they muſt connect them 
with her ſpeech thus: O thou that dwelleſt in the gar- 
« dens, (employed in rural toils or ſports,) the compa- 
5 nions hearken to thy voice: but cauſe me alſo to hear 
ce it, that the end of the nuptial ſeaſt may not be the 
“ end of my happineſs; make haſte, &c.“ 


14. 
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„ compleatly my wedded wife,“ the com- 
panions hearken to thy voice “ atten- 
«* tively : They muſt leave thee now, the 
% nuptial ſolemnity being here conclud- 


'« ed: But thou wilt” cauſe me „ ſtillꝰ“ to 


hear * it, as oft as I joyfully return.“ 


BRIDE. 


Away, [*160.] my love, © let me not 


longer detain thee ; tho' ſweet is thy 
„ converle ; 


* 160. The turn here given to the laſt verſe I prefer, 


both on account of its conformity with the laſt verſe of 
chapter ſecond, and becauſe of the moral it contains; 
that the wife ſhould ever have a regard to her huſband's 
glory, in the performance of his duty, and the choice of 
every manly purſuit; and not ſuffer her affection to lay 
him under any unbecoming reſtraint. Or if we give it 
a contrary turn, ſuitable to Rev. xxii. 17. 20. And the 
* Spirit and the Bride ſay, come Even ſo come Lord 
« Jeſus;” we muſt read as in our tranſlation ; “make 
« haſte, O my beloved, and be thou like, &c. but re- 
turn again to her, who will wait thy coming with im- 
<< patience, following mean while the humble duties of 
£« a wife.“ 

The day amongſt the Hebrews ended at ſix in the even- 


ing; and conſequently the ſeven days ended at that time 
alſo, 
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« converſe ; purſue thy wonted employ- 
ments, and” be thou like the roc, or 


the young hart, upon the mountains of 
ſpices. 


+ Having 


alſo, when it was a proper ſeaſon in thoſe hot countries 
to go forth to the field. | S iv. of 

The abrupt manner in which the Poem is begun and 
ended, ſuits the manners of the eaſtern nations : But as 
it ſeems odd to us, I have endeavoured in the Paraphraſe 
to remove that objection, and plainly point out the con- 
cluſion, which in our literal tranſlation is not fo evident, 
thoꝰ certainly to be underſtood. 


-— 
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AvinG thus completed my deſign, as far 

as I am able, and ſet this firſt and fineſt of 
all Paſtorals in a light more becoming its divine 
original, than any in which, as far as I can 
judge, it has yet been placed by commenta- 
tow ; the next thing ſhould be to ſhew its ty- 
pical and ſpiritual ſignification. But as this, 
with regard to many circumſtances, has been 
already done, and as the author, to whom I 
am obliged for the chief of what I have wrote, 
gives us hopes of ſeeing ſuch a work perform- 
ed by himſelf, I ſhall not enter upon that part 
of the ſubject. 

But there yet remains what I may call a 
practical ſenſe, to be collected from both the- 
former, which it is the duty of every one to 
attend to. Chriſt is a Bridegroom to the 
Church as a body: But he is ſo likewiſe to 
every individual in it; and every humble ſoul 
may truly ſay, “his left-hand is under my 
“ head, and his right does embrace me;“ 
for his kind providence is as truly watching 
every moment over even the moſt undeſerving 
of us all, as. over the whole univerſe, which, 
extenſive as it is, is {till but as a grain of the 
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balance in his ſight. I am ſenſible the ideas 
and expreſſions of this book have been ſliame- 
fully abuſed, and that the raptures of enthu- 
ſiaſm have been often as offenſive to the ma- 
jeſty and purity of Almighty God, as the looſe 
fallies of fancy, which wanton imaginatigns 
ſo freely delight in: But the abuſe of a tlg 
is not a reaſon for condemning it. Give me 
an heart capable of the tender ſenſations ex- 
preſſed in this book, and a mind untainted by 
vice, and unſullied by thoſe ideas which lead 
towards it; and ſuch an one will read the 
Song of Solomon, not only without danger, 
but with great advantage, and find here, as in 
every part of the Sacred Writings, ſolid in- 
ſtruction. If we examine the lives of ſuch as 
have been noted for enthuſiaſtic flights, we 
ſhail find, that, if they have not lived in the 
practice of vice, (tho? too many of them have,) 
yet have they been perſons of wild and wan- 
ton diſpoſitions, carcleſs of their conduct, and 
more careleſs of their converſation and ſtudies, 
ſuch as have had ſtrong paſſions, and been on- 
ly kept from indulging them by the reſtraints 
of conſcience, fear, regard for reputation, or 


by 


Wet 

by having met with cruel diſappointments : 
Such perſons, when they take a turn to devos 
tion, love God with the fame ſenſual affections 
they were wont to feel for an human object, 
and find their own warm ideas in places of 
Sgipture, where no ſuch are really to be 
found : And tho? in all this they may not be 
abſolutely criminal, yet are they too apt to de- 
ceive themſelves and others. The love of God 
is not a ſenſible paſſion, nor to be judged of 
by the ſeeming pious affections which' poſleſs 
the imagination, and which ſometimes with a 
pleaſing tranſport agitate the whole frame. 
It you love me, keep my commandments, faith 
our bleſſed Saviour: And an excellent rule it 
is whereby to judge of the reality of our affec- 
tions. But then, on the other ſide, let us not 
fancy we do this where there are no affections 
at all, To love the Lord with all the heart, 
with all the ſoul, with all the mind, is the firſt 
and great commandment, diftin& from the 
love of our neighbour, which is but the ſecond, 
tho” a neceſſary conſequence of the other: It 
is a real indiſpenſable duty. And one ſhould 
think, when once we are told there is a God, 

nature 
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nature itſelf ſhould point out to us that we are 
bound to love him. Can we conſider him as 
the ſource of wifdom and goodneſs, and not feel 
our hearts melt within us? Can we enjoy the 
bleſſings of his hands ſo continually beſtowed, 
and not praiſe him with our hearts, as well as 
our tongues? Can we think of him as the 
ſource of happineſs, and reflect on the reward 
ſet before us, and not earneſtly wiſh to obtain 
the prize? Can we meditate on the myſteries 
of our redemption, call to mind what our bleſ- 
{ed Lord hath done and ſuffered for us, and 
not be loſt in love and admiration ? Yet how 
few can bear witneſs that their hearts are thus 
affected? How many are there, who, born 
with a natural turn to benevolence, feel for 
their fellow-creatures, and often exerciſe great 
acts of kindneſs ; but at the ſame time indulge 
vicious inclinations in other reſpects, or go on 
in an indolent neglect of every religious duty? 
Do ſuch truly love their Creator, their great 
Benefactor, the ſource of joy and happineſs, 
in whom they live and move, and have their 


being; but towards whom they ſcarce ever 
lift up their thoughts or deſires? Aſk any of 
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theſe whether they would not be content to 
give up the hopes of heaven, if they could be 
ſecure of an eaſy life, a quiet death, and no 
future reckoning? Is this to love God? 
Should he from heaven, by an audible voice, 
as he now does by the goſpel, require of 
every man to take up the croſs, and follow 
their Saviour through this ſhort life, which is 
but for a moment, with a promiſe of eternal 
happineſs in the enjoyment of himſelf ; how 
few would willingly accept the offer ? Let 
each one aſk his own heart, and return a ſin- 
cere honeſt reply; is this to love God? Con- 
ſider that this ſhort life, and but a ſmall por- 
tion of that, is the only ſpace in which we may 
exert the freedom of our wills, and do ſome- 
what to expreſs our gratitude to him, whoſe 
benefits we every moment enjoy : And yet it 
is pain to us ever to turn our thoughts that 
way. And can we ſay we love God? Let us 
then purify our hearts, and be diligent in good 
works; but ſtill with pleaſure let us turn our 
eyes towards him who made us, and freely 
ſay, © Tell me, O thou whom my ſoul loveth, 
* where thou makeſt thy flock to reſt,” that 

'S ] 
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I may find comfort with .thee from the cares 
of this mortal life. Let him kiſs me with 
the kiſſes of his mouth ;** let him, whom I 


worſhip as my God, who has ſealed the hope 


of pardon to my ſoul, whoſe merciful conde- 
ſcenſion has raiſed me from my humble ſtate, 


has ſpoken peace, eternal peace unto me; let 


him be ſtill the guide of my life, and my whole 
confidence be placed in his kind undeſerved 
protection. 

But I am not intending to give a devotional 
paraphraſe of the whole book, I would only 
point out ſame few of the uſeful inſtructions 
contained in it. Michaelis, as quoted by the 
author, tho' he ſeems to controvert the re- 
ceived opinion of this Poem's being a ſacred 
allegory, and is inclined to look no farther 
than the literal meaning, yet allows it to be a 
production not unworthy the celeſtial muſe; 
and thinks it was inſerted in the great Code 
of ſacred and moral truths, to ſhew that the 
chaſte fervours of wedded love have the ex- 
preſs approbation of the Deity ; and to obviate 
the miſtakes of ſuch moroſe bigots as hold 


conjugal love inconſiſtent with the love of 


God. 
Marriage, 


! 

Marriage, however it has been abuſed, and 
however it is now ridiculed, was inſtituted by 
God himſelf, and that in the ſtate of inno- 
cence ; and from this book we learn what 
purity, what chaſtity is required in thoſe who 


would live in it according to the ordinance of 
God, and the dictates of nature; which, for 
wiſe reaſons, has placed in men ſtronger paſſi- 
ons and appetites than in the other ſex; 
[* 160.] and it is required of both to be guid- 
ed [+161.] by the rules of reaſon and the laws 
of God in all things. 

The married ſtate, in its original inſtitution, 
was intended to be the ſource of every joy in 
life, the bond of ſociety, the comfort of all our 
cares. What ſo endearing as the name of pa- 
rent, huſband, brother, child? What ſo en- 
tire, as ought to be the friendſhip of two per- 
ſons, whom ſympathy has joined, whoſe in- 
tereſts are inſeparable, who muſt ſhare in each 

others 


* 160. For heaven made man to win, and woman 
30 be won. WESLEY. 


+ 161. © Whether you eat or drink, or whatever ye 
« do, do all to the glory of God;” 7. e. accordipg to his 


laws. 1 Cor. x. 31. 
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others joys and ſorrows, eſpecially where chil. 
dren, (the deareſt objects of theſe,) are equal- 
ly dear to both ? What is more likely to keep 
up affection than a long continued intercourſe 
of mutual obligations? And what is there 
more frequently alluded to in this book ? The 
Bride is ever acknowledging the kind conde- 
ſcenſion of her lord, in chuſing her amongſt 
all others; in raiſing her, an humble ſhep- 
herdeſs, to be his wife; in ſharing with her the 
joys of his palace, in encouraging and ſupport- 
ing her weakneſs, and kindly paſſing by the 
failings occaſioned by exceſs of modeſty, or 
excels of love; and ſhe endeavours to make 
every return in her power. She ſets us an 
example of humility, by declining the praiſes 
offered her, and by the frequent acknowled- 
ging her unworthineſs ; ſhe teaches us meek- 
neſs by her gentle ſpeeches, and her patient 
. enduring the injuries ſhe receives; ſhe ſhews 
her diligence to pleaſe her huſband, and her 
tender affection and eſteem, by her care to 
ſeek him when abſent, and her earneſt deſire 
of his converſation and inſtruction : She 


teaches us to be grateful by her repeated ex- 
| preſſions 


75 

preſlioris of gratitude ; to love, by every word 
and action; ſhe ſhews an innocent artleſs be- 
haviour, an unreſerved confidence in the care 
and protection of the Bridegroom, a generous 
unconcern for every bleſſing but his friend. 
ſhip; and yet a benevolent care of others in 
the circumſtance of the ſuppoſed ſiſter ; and 
her filial piety appears in that little which is 
ſaid concerning her mother, whoſe love to her, 
and her own confidence and dependence are 
plainly expreſſed; Her fortitude and willing 
diſpoſition for a lahorious life are ſeen in the 
account of her paſt ſufferings, and in her con- 
tinuing to take the care of a flock of kids, 
and that eveti in the heat of the day. And 
laſtly, her earneſt care for the reputation and 
honour of her lord, is, I think, pointed out in 
the laſt verſe, as well as in her foregoing 
. praiſes of him. 

The Bridegroom's character is not ſo fully 
given, nor indeed could it with propriety be 
carried as far. The praiſes of the Bride ſet 
forth his perſonal accompliſhments. His kind- 
nels and condeſcenſion to her is expreſſed in 
every line, but {till mixed with great dignity ; 

and 
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and the delicacy of ſentiment that is ſeen iti 
every word and action, complete his amiable 
character. 

To ſum up all, take the following deſcrip- 
tion of both in French, which I ſhall not tran- 
flate, not being able to give the fame turn to 
the expreſſions in our own language; but I 
have faid the ſame already in other words 
above. 


Sur le CanTtQUuE de CanTIQUEs. 


Qu'on ſe repreſente une jeune vierge, elle- 
vee dans l'humilité, la pieté, la crainte de 
Dieu, et dans un vie laborieuſe; qu'une elle, 
comptant pour peu les att caits de ſa perſonne, 
les avantages de ſa naiſſance, les richeſſes, les 
plaiſirs, les titres de nobleſſe; bien inſtruite 
que la marriage eſt un etat de dependance, de 
ſujettion, dans lequel on perd bientot la beau- 
tè, et ſouvent la ſante meme; expoſe aux dou- 
leurs les plus vifs, aux ſoins les plus cuiſans; 
plein de devoirs penibles, que l'amour ſeul 
peut rendre legers; qu'une telle perſonne, 
dije, touchee d'un amour chaſte pour un 
digne objet, qu'elle eſtime juſqu'a la venera- 

tion, 


E „ 


tion, renonce a tout, pour ſe mettre ſous ſa 
protection, a fin d'y trouver un guide, un ſou- 
tien, un aide, et un conducteur dans la voye 
du ſalut: Telle eſt le Epouſe du Cantique; 
et tels devons nous etre envers Jeſus Chriſt. 

Qu'elle trouve en celui qu'elle aime, une 
tendreſſe affectueuſe, une generoſitè ſans 
bornes; une attention continuelle a la per- 
fectionner, a l'inſtruire, a la ſoutenir, a l'en- 
courager ; une douceur parfaite pour ſuppor- 
ter ſes infirmites ; un courage intrepide pour 
la defendre; un des intereſſement parfait a 
egard de ſes propres intereſts, un empreſſe- 
ment a chercher ſon bonheur, au depens 
meme de ſon propre repos : Tel eſt PEpoux 
du Cantique, et tel eſt notre divin Maitre. 
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